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This Labor Day is the day of all days! Labor, 
today, has laid down its toil, not, as formerly, 
for a mere resume and inventory of its past 
achievements and accomplishments, but for the 
purpose of taking a horoscopic peep into the 
future to gird itself for the.winning of the war 
and for the eta of reconstruction after its suc- 
cessful termination. 

A year ago we met on the first Labor Day 
after our entry into the war. But few of our 
boys had yet gone “over there.” We were just 
getting our program together, gleaning our re- 
sources, and counting our forces in the making. 
We were still in the incubus stage, embryonic in 
our military strength, little knowing what we 
would be able to do-and accomplish. All we 
realized was that humanity cried out to us, that 
we were needed “over there.” 

A year ago, a whole nation offered up its 
prayer that the war might come to speedy end, 
making it unnecessary for our boys to be torn 
away from the arms of their mothers, wives and 
sweethearts, to go across. Now, we find a mil- 
lion and a half of our fighting men “over there,” 
and they are fighting as no soldiers ever fought 
before. Again, today, a whole nation, as a year 
ago, offers its solemn entreaty, that the war may 
soon be ended, but hard as it may seem to every 
‘loved one left behind, we must be steadfast in 
our prayer that not one of our boys shall return 
until-this war is won, and a world’s inhumanity 
forever crushed. 

What is more, our boys themselves refuse to 
come back until they have finished. the job. 
They certainly are knocking the helm out of 
Wilhelm. But there seems to be one big ob- 
stacle confronting them and keeping them from 
sending the Kaiser to hell, and that is the devil 
himself does not want him there, claiming that 
hell is a place for only those deserving of it, and 
that the Kaiser ought to go to a place worse 
than hell. ; 

The world hates a scab, and abhors a traitor. 
They are really synonymous terms. A traitor 
is a scab to his nation, and the scab is a traitor 
to his trade. A traitor is a political pacifist at 
any price. A scab is an industrial pacifist at any 
cost. The traitor and the scab are to the nation 
and to the industries what big interests are to 
our institutions. While the nation fights ,the 
traitor and the scab profiteer. 

There are three kinds of scabs—those’ who 
scab upon their home, those who scab upon 
their craft, and those who scab upon their nation. 
Bad as are the first, rotten as are the second, 
the third are worst of all. ; 

The man who scabs upon his home is the man 
who would desert it in its time of greatest need, 
who finds fault with his home as the scab finds 
fault with the union because matters are not 
conducted entirely according to his liking, or 
as the pacifist finds fault with the administration. 
The home Scab is usually in secret pact with 
another woman, steeped in intrigue to destroy 
the home. Secretly and in the dark, sneakingly 
and in shame, they both sell their honor and 
rob the home of that which ought to go to the 
support of wife and child—love and protection. 
Shamefully they attempt to justify their rotten 
position in much the manner that Bolshevists 
defend their destruction of nations, alleging that 
capitalism is wrong, by saying: “Let us destroy 
the home and make prostitutes of our women 
and bastards of our children, for conventionality 
is all wrong.” : ? 

When caught, the man, Adam-fashion, shifts 
the blame, saying: “My wife doesn’t understand 
me.” But you are very apt to find that that man 
has failed to go fifty-fifty with his wife to make 
his home a closed shop, a union home. : 

The next scdb is the one who scabs on his 
union, on his trade. That scab never looks 
ahead. With him, it is the immediate. The 
morrow does not concern him. He is the bar- 
nacle on the ship of progress, the flat tire on the 
automobile of rapid advance. He is the missing 
cylinder that interrupts rhythm and fluent*travel. 
In short, he is a selfish, egotistical, unpatriotic 
being—he is more than that—he is a criminal 
against the cause of labor, for he breaks its 
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moral and economic code and as with all other 
crimes, society suffers because of them. 

The thief, the burglar, may get away with his 
loot on many occasions, but there comes a time 
when he is~caught and then he suffers the penal- 
ty that the law inflicts upon him. So the scab, 
sooner or later before he dies, is caught and 
convicted of treason against his fellows in the 
the high court of conscience. From that verdict 
there is no appeal. The sentence is incommut- 
able. The brand of Cain weighs down his brow 
and the stripes of scorn clothe his traitorous 
breast, 

The scab is hated, despised. He feeds his 
selfish body, and the more he feeds it, the hun- 
grier goes his soul. He looks into the mirror of 
hoping life and draws from it the reflection of a 
disappointing end. Without a real friend, he 
lives the life of a traitor, that of a Judas, or a 
Benedict Arnold. As such he will die, and such 
death he richly deserves. : 

The scab is hated by God and man, and,—who 
in hell wants to be a scab? If I were a woman, 
I would never have a scab for a husband or a 
sweetheart. I would be suspicious that if he 
scabbed on his job, he might be scabbing on me. 
I once had a man tell me after he heard me 
talk: “Rubin, if I had heard you two years ago, 
I might have been a union man then.” That is 
like the boy who said that his mother once told 
him that if his father had not been quite so 
bashful; he might have been two years older. 

The worst scab, the scab of scabs, is the traitor 
to his nation. He is the man who would betray 
his country and his flag. Whether he does it for 
money or for what he asserts to be principle, 
he is a menace to his country and should be in- 
terned. We do not expect all men to agree upon 
all things at all times, but any man with a drop 
of humanity, with the love of home, civilization 
and democracy, who, in any way, by word or 
deed, thrusts himself in the way of the united 
effort of the Allies to stamp out Kaiserism, gives 
the Kaiser first aid and should be dealt with 
accordingly. 

I am not a warrist. I love peace, but it is the 
peace that I may enjoy in the fullness of my 
manhood and not in the bended drudgery of a 
slave. There is and there can be no peace in 
slavery. The only peace is that which comes 
with eternal vigilance, the price of liberty. The 
peace of the slave is death. The struggle for 
democracy in itself is the striving to attain peace. 

One may pray to make a bad man good, but 
when the bad man is after you with an axe or a 
gun, that is not the time to pray for and with 
him. Take his axe and gun away from him and 
put him where he will be harmless. Then, if 
you are still religiously inclined, pray as much 
as you like. ; 

Everything has its proper place and fime. A 
wise couple do not settle their quarrels and their 
differences in the presence of company. They 
wait until the company departs and then, either 
in peace or in strife, bring their disputes to an 
end. It is the natural impulse of a human being 
to keep all his troubles and complaints to him- 
self. Surely, no one relates his personal wrongs 
to an enemy. If at all, he confides them to a 
friend, and so the grievances that labor has 
against capital, and they are numerous, must not 
and will not be adjusted, peacefully or otherwise, 
while the Kaiser is warring upon us. In a time 
like this, marching side by side, sharing each 
other’s sorrows, sharing each other’s joys, cap- 
ital and labor must lay down their differences 
and fight the Kaiser until he is licked. Once he 
is out of the way, I promise you that we shall 
return to the adjustment of internal affairs. I 
urge upon no toiler, no worker, the surrender of 
his inalienable right to strike or walk out, or to 
give up one principle for which labor stands. 
But, in time of war, face to face with our com- 
mon enemy, we have a single task which divid- 
edly we cannot accomplish; unitedly we will. 

This is a world’s war—a war for civilization 
in which labor holds the master hand. Without 
labor, the war cannot be won, but this struggle 
shall, in the end, bring to labor its greatest 
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gains. There is one way in which labor and cap- 
ital can fight. side by side. There is only one 
way in which, as a nation with but one thought 
and one hope, we can back the boys “over there,” 
and that is by working here as they fight “over 
there,” without any profiteering. : 

A man who would resort to strike now unless 


every;other means possible had failed, should—~— 


suffer punishment and imprisonment. On the 
other hand, any employer in this war who profit- 
cers and for profit permits a strike or causes a 
lockout, should be forced to stand against a 
stone wall and shot. What right has anyone 
to profit in war? 

The nation takes your boy and my boy, mus- 
ters them in, sends them across, puts them upon 
a fixed ration, and -for thirty dollars a month 
makes them fight and chance their lives for the 
country. The men “over there” cannot fight 
unless the men here make the things wherewith 
to fight, and why should the men “over there” 
tisk all without profiteering, while the men here 
are profiteering, and all without any risk what- 
soever? 

Germany is fighting to dominate the world; 
we are fighting for a world’s humanity. We seek 
not an inch of ground from any nation; we ask 
no indemnity from any country. We are pour- 
ing in all our youth and all our resources for a 
world’ lasting peace. Then why should Property 
be placed above humanity? 

A nation commandeers its men. It should also 
commandeer property. You cannot escape the 
draft by buying Liberty Bonds, by subscribing 
to the Red Cross, by working for the Y. M. C. A. 
Neither can you, by buying Liberty Bonds or 
War Stamps, or giving liberally to the Red 
Cross, and to other institutions, escape the 
treason to your country that comes with profit- 
cering out of this war. The millions you make 
off the backs of the men who toil should be 
taken from you for it is flagrant treason upon 
the men who fight. The Kaiser’s agents, too, 
have been most liberal in their purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds, in their subscription to the Red 
Cross and other activities. This was but a cover 
for their treachery and nefariousness until one 
by one they were discovered and the handiwork 
of Beelzebub, the Kaiser, was unearthed. 

This war has worked wonders. First, it has 
uncovered the hypocrisy of Kultur, under whose 
lighted will-of-the-wisp wings, the world was 
slowly sinking into the insecure bog of a mili- 
taristic oligarchy. The Kaiser measured his 
strength too soon. Had he waited some ten 
years more, he might have found much easier his 
task of whipping the universe, for the world was 
falling asleep at the portals of peace, but had not 
yet dozed off completely. The Kaiser, however, 
like the whale, found it hard to retain Jonah. 
The whale was wise enough, at the end of three 
days, to disgorge Jonah, but the Kaiser is stingy 
and will not voluntarily give up the world. He 
is now being forced to do so, little by little, and 
though the world will have to be cleaned and 
scraped, nevertheless it may yet be made fit for 
human occupancy. 

A short time ago, we saw Germany the Go- 
liath of the world, with Belgium at her feet, 
robbed, despoiled; its men slain, its women in 
debauched captivity, its children maimed; Servia 
decimated; Roumania outraged and leeched; 
France making its last stand to save a bleeding 
Paris, while super cannons were shelling and 
destroying innocent non-combatants; Russia, 
too, the prey to Teutonic treachery, betrayed 
by her Judas Bolshevikists; Italy struggling 
against the invasion of Venice; London the vic- 
tim of zeppelins; the sign of the Red Cross 
ruthlessly disregarded, and on the battlefields 
of Europe the millions of dead; on the door of 
almost every home the crepe of mourning for 
dear fallen ones; starvation staring all in the 
face; the Hun still pirating the sea with his U 
boats, sounding the death-knell to all ships and 
men that dared cross his path; and on land, 
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with cannon and bayonet, with gas and fire, with 
rapine and murder, slaying on and on, without 
end,—a world in despair; mothers, wives and 
little children in tears that never run dry. Ah, 
sad, indeed! Let me pause here to pay my re- 
spect to the fortitude and supreme sacrifice and 
superior patience of the women, the mothers, 
the wives of all lands, even the innocent mothers 
and wives of Germany. 

Time is the wonder worker of the world. It 
is not only the healer of sorrow, but the mother 
of all hope. It is the constant wanderer between 
the cradle and the grave, and out of its eternal 
travail comes ever forth a fresh child of hope, 
a new man of destiny. 

Time gave us our great President, Woodrow 


Wilson. We have always been fortunate in our. 


leaders in seasons of crisis. First we had Wash- 
ington, the founder of our democracy; then 
came Lincoln, its preserver; and now we have 
been given Woodrow Wilson, its savior. With 
the patience of a Lincoln and the fortitude of a 
Washington, Woodrow Wilson used every means 
to keep us out of war. Warning after warning 
was sent to Germany. In spite of all her in- 
trigue, her treachery, her murder, he made appeal 
after appeal, hoping there was some honor, some 
manhood, some decency left in Prussian rule, 
but even the Kaiser, drunk with his own exub- 
erance, in his thought being the “Gott”-man, and 
his people the supermen of the world, carried his 
intrigue and his crimes to our very doors. With 
perfidious newspapers and bribery, with reserv- 
ists and false Americans, with blood and mur- 
der, with destruction on land and sea, with his 
Bernstorffs and his Zimmermans, Mephisto fash- 
ion, swishing their hands in disapproval, yet in 
secret revelling with fiendish glee, he dared us 
to enter the war. Patience had at last run its 
course. Bleeding, dying humanity was making 
its last stand. The cry from all Europe rever- 
berated across the Atlantic: “Help us or we die.” 
At last, at last, America heard the voice and 
answered the call with ships and men, with guns 
and ammunition, and in an unmistakable tone 
said: “We are coming.” Now we are there with 
a million and a half men. Ere long we shall 
be five million strong. 

The band is playing “Over There,” “Dixie,” 
and “Star-Spangled Banner.” Do you see the 
Stars and Stripes wave over France, Italy, Rus- 
sia and England? Courage and pluck has re- 
animated Europe,,and now the Hun has been 
driven over the Piave with a debacle to him of 
three hundred thousand men, and in France, 
with Foch, and Haig, and Pershing, we are driv- 
ing him back and back, ever further back. We 
have retaken the Marne, Rheims, Soissons, and 
we will soon have France and Belgium, Servia 
and Roumania, Triest and Russia. 

On, boys, on! Fight and fight! Win victory 
upon victory! Let us war until our flag—the 
flag of the Stars and Stripes—waves over Berlin, 
and democracy shall rule the world. 

A darky soldier was found in the hospital, 
suffering from a kick by a mule. When asked 
by the surgeon how in the world the mule came 
to kick him, the darky answered: “Well, boss, 
I guess I done forgot to salute the mule.” So 
the Kaiser, battered and beaten, a prisoner in 
the hands of our Sammies, when asked how he 
happened to get so bruised, will say: “Vell, I 
guess I forgot to salude de sdars and sdripes.” 

But the way the Kaiser is holding on reminds 
me of a story of a German and an Irishman who 
were fighting over a piece of meat. It was sug- 
gested that they each take hold of the meat with 
their teeth and when the umpire asked “Ready?” 
they were each to answer “Yes,” then pull a sort 
of tug of war, and each to retain that part of 
the meat torn off by him. The German and 
the Irishman set themselves to the task and the 
swag who assumed to be umpire asked “Ready?” 
The Irishman bit in tighter and said “Yis.” The 
German, however, opened his mouth to say “Ja,” 
and the Irishman got all the meat. 

This “kamerad” stuff worked upon the Allies 
until the. Yanks got there, and now, when the 
Hun cries “kamerad!” unless his hands are up 
in the air, the Yank sends him and his “kam- 
erad” to his happy hunting ground. 

The kaiser-cancer, kultur-coated, inoculated 
the democracies of the world with the doctrine 
of pacifism for them and arms for itself. At 
first it gained in gigantic strides, but we have 
cleared our blood of all its germs. The can- 
cer, being checked in its outward growth, now 
turns upon itself, and is traveling fast toward 
the heart of Potsdam. When it strikes there, 
“Gute nacht!” for the kaiser! 
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This is a great war in that it has brought the 
world to a realization that without the workers 
the war cannot be won. England tried it, and 
she suffered irreparably during the first two 
years of the war. As soon as she entered into 
partnership with organized labor, however, she 
began to win. England’s message to this coun- 
try was a warning to guard against the mistakes 
she made at first, and as a result the nation 
has recognized organized labor, has placed its 
leaders om the various war boards, has created 
the War Laboar Board, and has declared for 
the national labor policy. 

Of course, there are employers who are still 
defying the national policy, but warning is given 
to those profiteers that the Government is in- 
sisting-on its national labor policy being lived 
up to. Those who have gone along disregard- 
ing the national labor policy, whether working 
under contract or sub-contract from the Gov- 
ernment, will find themselves, much sooner than 
they anticipate, in the non-essential class, with- 
out fuel and without material. We must have 
discipline and obedience for and by all. The 
mandate is for the winning of the war, and who- 
ever stands in the way of a complete realization 
of the national labor policy, irrespective of how 
philanthropic he may otherwise be, stands 
against the war. 

This country has taken over the railroads. 
How easily it was done, Like the darky, speak- 
ing of his son’s appetite, who said, “Once dis 
heah boy gets his upper lip on dat pie, it am 
his pie, boss, it am his pie.” Let us hope that 
the Government will never give them up. We 
no longer waste in competition, but conserve 
for success. No one begrudges the raising of 
rates or cutting out of luxurious accessories for 
the idle rich by the Government, because we 
know that every dollar that is taken in will be ac- 
counted for by the Government. It has also 
been demonstrated that we-can get along very 
nicely without high-priced railroad presidents, 
and that we can afford to miss the directors— 
fat-bellied, high-salaried officials. They are in 
the non-essential class, while the .man who 
works, the conductor, the brakeman, and the en- 
gineer, are indispensable to the Government. 
The way railroad presidents were eliminated and 
the salaries of the railroad men raised makes 
for the new kind of socialism that a fired rail- 
road president learned about the other day when 
he was asked, “Do you believe in taking money 
away from the rich and giving it to the’ poor?” 
“I certainlyy do,” said the ex-president; “I be- 
lieve that the ammunition workers and me- 
chanics should be willing to divide up with the 
railroad presidents.” 

Truly labor has come to its own, and this is 
labor’s war.- For years we have been in the 
grasp of the Western Union Telegraph monop- 
oly. Overworked, nervous-tensioned people 
were in their employ. The war came and thé 
cost of living soared. The men asked for a 
raise in wage. The president’s answer was the 
discharge of all demandants. But now the Gov- 
ernment has taken over the telegraph and tables 
are turned. The president of the Western 
Union has been put into the non-essential class, 
the strike is averted, and the men are back at 
work; for they know, like the railroad men, that 
the Government will treat them fairly. So the 
packing establishments, the mines, and the food 
manufactories have got to be taken over by the 
Government. Then profiteering will be done 
away with. When the Government gets started 
on government control and ownership, its appe- 
tite will be like the little girl who, when told 
she ate a great deal for a small child, replied, “I 
ain’t so little on the inside.” 

Such things would never have been realized 
in times of peace, for the Supreme Court would 
have declared them unconstitutional; but in our 
emergency they are an accomplished fact. Ne- 
cessity has placed a new interpretation on the 
constitution. No longer is it property first and 
then the Nation. It is the Nation first and then 
property. This all goes to prove that we are 
not .only bringing about a democracy abroad, 
but a democracy at home. 

This is not a capitalistic war. If it be a cap- 
italistic war, it is on the side of the kaiser— 
surely not on the side of America. Our sole 
motive is to save humanity. Granted, even, that 
the war may have been capitalistically conceived 
in Europe, it certainly will be democratically 
finished by America. 

_ The War of the Revolution found its incep- 
tion in “No taxation without representation,” 
and it terminated in a republic. The Civil War 
was begun to prevent secession and it ended in 
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the. abolition of chattel slavery. This war be- 
tween the Entente and the Allies may have been 
conceived in the greed for territorial readjust- 
ment and commercial rearrangement, but it gave 
birth to the hope of a new world’s humanity. It 


is greater than all other wars.. The War of the . 


Revolution made the American continent free. 
The Civil War made the negro socially free. 
But this war shall make the entire world polit- 
ically, socially, and industrially free. 

If this be a capitalistic war, the blame must 
lie with the Socialists in Germany, for with the 
exception of Liebknecht—the grand, brave Lieb- 
knecht, who today lingers in a German prison 
for daring to oppose the capitalism of the kai- 
ser—they have in the Reichstag consistently 
voted the kaiser the sinews of war. “Workers 
of the world, unite; you have nothing to lose 
but your chains,” has been a German snare to 
all the proletariat of the world save those in 
Germany.: The Socialists of Germany have been 
standing for war in Germany, but talking peace 
for foreign consumption and working for an in- 
ternational conference of the workers of other 
lands that the kaiser might repeat his peace 
with Russia. So we find the Socialists in this 
and in other countries crying out for peace. 
That, of course, is the work of the kaiser. Some 
seek: political aggrandizement out of this cry 
for peace. 

There are two kinds of profiteers in this war. 
Those who encourage war for the money profit 
to be derived therefrom, and those who talk 
peace for the votes and office they hope to get. 
Peace? How can there be peace now? Make 
peace with the kaiser? What! on the same 
basis that Russia has made peace, and lose all 
that the Russian revolutionists stood for? Make 
peace with the kaiser now and it means that 
America will cease to be a republic. And to 
those who cry for industrial peace, let me say 
that there can be no industrial peace until we 
first have political peace. 

Russia, once the desert of, human hope, with- 
out an oasis in which the parched lips of even 
a strayed lover of liberty might find a quaff of 
democracy to quench a thirsting and dying soul 
of freedom, through the revolution at once be- 
came the hope of a new world’s democracy, and 
this war was on its speedy way to an end, but 
the hope of that Russian revolution, of all that 
every progressive man, even in a political or 
economic field, ever dreamed, was struck down, 
not by the police of Russia, nor by the Czar, 
but by the treachery of the kaiser, who sent 
there his agents in the guise of friendly radicals 
to trade*upon the revolution. And the seed of 
that dstruction of the Russian revolution was 
sown here in America by the men who pro- 
mulgated and advocated the St. Louis Platform. 

Those who brought about the fall of Russian 
democracy were Lenine and Trotzky—Lenine, 
the German agent direct from Berlin to Russia, 
and Trotzky, the German agent direct from Ber- 
gerdom to Russia. Both, with German money 
and German aid, have succeeded in laying Rus- 
sia low and have prolonged this war. With 
Russia a republic, the only autocracy left was 
Germany. With Germany a republic, the real 
brotherhood of man is a possible reality. The 
participation, therefore, of our American boys 
in the fighting ‘sectors, their casualties and 
deaths, must rest heavily upon the conscience 
of those traitors to democracy. What father, 
what mother, what kin, what American can or 
will forgive? 

It is true that thousands of innocent and blind 
followers in the faith of Trotzky and Lenine 
were betrayed into the belief that in the fight 
upon Russian capitalism Prussianism, too, would 
end. But Trotzky and Lenine both knew only 
too well that all this was a part of the Prussian 
intrigue to serve the cause of the kaiser. 

So the St. Louis Platform came direct from 
Potsdam to America, by way of Schneiderman 
to Tom Larkin of Ireland, sponsored by Berger 
and Hillquit, and we find that Prussian propa- 
ganda has been spread in such vast proportions 
that it requires the united efforts of all patriotic 
people to stamp it out. The same efforts by 
the same agents, employed successfully in the 
downfall of the Russian democracy, are now 
being used to bring about the ruin of our Amer- 
ican democracy. Pretending to crush capital- 
ism, they win converts, but their real purpose 
is the destruction of this country. 

Carl Marx developed in his philosophy the 
basic principles of co-operative ownership of all 
means of production and distribution, but he 


did not lay down any doctrine which would seek 
to destroy a race of people. 

We all believe in internationalism, in the grand 
brotherhood that will some day culminate in in- 
ternationalism, .but before there can be inter- 
nationalism there must be perfect nationalism. 

The German Socialist has been loudest in his 
preaching of internationalism, but has in this 
crisis proved himself a German first, forgetting 
his internationalism. Yet he wants everybody 
else to be an internationalist. We are at peace 
with the rest of the world, and we will be inter- 
nationalists long enough to lick the kaiser. The 
great trouble with Socialism in Germany is that 
it~has proved but a part of German “kultur” 
where man has been made subservient to disci- 


pline, where the kaiser and his “Gott” are first | 


and man last and but a part of a military ma- 
chine. The Socialist, like “scientific manage- 
ment,” failed to take into account human nature, 
especially the human nature of the rest of the 
peoples of the world. “Laissez faire” individu- 
alism is slated to go, and is going very, very 
fast, because this is an age of co-operation. 
This war has proven, however, that there must 
be a sufficient individualism retained to protect 
the small and weak against the mighty and 
strong. So, when this war is over and Germany 
is back where she belongs, with Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland, Slavonia, and Russia restored, we shall 
have a co-operative individualism that shall 
come in the form of small republics. 

The war must go on, even if we have to sac- 
rific every one of our sons and ourselves and 
all of our possessions until it is won. Person- 
ally, I would have to traitorize* the Stars and 
Stripes, hypocritize every stitch in my 82-year- 
old mother’s knitting, and bastardize every drop 
of blood in my son if I did not stand by this 
war until the very end. 

I hope, so long as I shall live, I may have 
the opportunity to fight for the downtrodden 
and for the cause of labor as I have always 
done in the past; but I want to fight for it, not 
against it, and he who shouts peace now is an 
enemy to labor, not its friend. 

No one hates Socialism more than the kaiser, 
but no one has been more tolerant of Socialism 
than has this same kaiser. Not until of late, 
however, has the reason for such toleration 
dawned upon the people. The kaiser calculated 
that Socialism was making for an international 
spirit as against a national spirit, for the disin- 
tegration of racial and national lines. At the 
same time, he relied upon the solidarity of the 
Teutonic race, irrespective of what doctrines or 
cause his people might espouse. Thus he fig- 
ured that when the time should come for him 
to strike against the world for the dreams of 
an Alexander and Napoleon, he could be sure 
of the orthodox Socialists of other lands crying 
out for their internationalism regardless of their 
national disintegration, while his own people, 
because of their solidarity of racial spirit, would 
drop their ideas of broad internationalism and 
he, with a solid people back of him, as against 
a disintegrated foe, would be a world conqueror. 

Peace—peace—there can be no peace now savé 
the peace that is bastard, impotent and servile 
to the kaiser. The workers who believe in 
America, in humanity, take their inspiration, not 
from the St. Louis Platform, but from their con- 
science, their patriotism, the love of freedom of 
mankind, and for their peace go, not to those 
who seek office at any price, but to our great 
and valiant President, Woodrow Wilson, to their 
American Federation of Labor and its leader, 
Samuel Gompers, who are leading us out of the 
Egypt of our plight, away from.the plague of 
autocracy and imperialism, into the Canaan of 
eternal and beneficial peace. 

In his tragedy of “Macbeth,” Shakespeare pic- 
tures both Macbeth and Lady Macbeth murder- 
ing all for ambition’s sake, while poor Macduff, 
patient and unsuspecting until the end, awakens 
only after his own have been slain, to the treach- 
ery of the Macbeths who pretended to be his 
friends. We all remember the classic philippic, 
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“Lay on, Macduff, and damn’d be him that first 
cries, ‘hold, enough!’ ” , 

And so America and our-President have been 
unsuspecting and patient, while the kaiser has 
been murdering all to satisfy his ambition; but 
when at last he paved the way to strike us 
down, we awakened to the treachery of the kai- 
ser, and now we cry out, “Lay on, America; we 
will fight the kaiser until we drive him off the 
earth, and damn’d be him that, until then, cries 
‘Hold, enough!’ ” 

Understand me, I am not quarreling with the 
philosophy of co-operative ownership of all 
means of production and distribution. But we 
are not at issue now with Socialism as an eco- 
nomic doctrine any more than we are at issue 
with the question of tariff. The stand now is 


between democracy and kaiserism, and he who - 


runs for office, no matter how profuse in his 
expressions of loyalty he may be nor how long 
he has carried the parchment of citizenship, if 
he have the slightest partisanship or sponsor- 
ship for Prussianism,; he is, nevertheless, of the 
brand of an alien enemy to our country and 
should suffer political internment. 

My friends, I came not here to talk politics, 
but this war and all we have at stake is a world’s 
political issue, and while I want every union to 
be free from politics, I certainly want every 
union man, every laboring man, to be in poli- 
tics. Just as labor carries the burden of war, 
so must labor carry the burden of state. Just 
as soon as labor is awakened to the full realiza- 
tion of its herculean strength and throws off the 
yoke of kaiserism and monarchies, not of one 
land, but of all lands, so soon will there be no 
more war. The trouble is that, notwithstanding 
the low cost of knowledge, the workers are suf- 
fering from the high cost of ignorance. Before 
this war is over, the problem of ownership and 
distribution will have been solved and capitalism 
will be on the wane. In the reconstruction pe- 
riod, we shall have but one citadel of capitalism 
left to deal with—the one great barrier that has 
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stood out in our democracy and kept-us from 
being a complete industrial democracy—that is, 
the courts of our land. 

Our courts, like all autocracies, are blind and 
deaf to the dissatisfaction and murmurings of 
the masses. They refuse to heed. They hear 
not the rumbling of the people—volcanic ‘ dis- 
turbances, They, like all monarchs, like Louis 
XVI, like the czar and the kaiser, really believe 
that their symbolism of ruffles and crowns, of 
ermine and edicts, are real and eternal and di- 
vine, until the psychological spark ignites the 
soul of the masses—and then the revolution. 

Judges and courts, like all other controlling 
forces, in the first stages of their formation re- 
ceived their power and rights from the people 
from whence they sprung. Later, as they grew 
in power, man became forgetful of his past, his 
mind turned to the future, and courts and those 
who presided therein assumed divine ordination, 
until it became accepted fetishism. Then for 
centuries the people unquestioningly 
their rights from the courts and powers. The 
courts of this land, with their laws of conspir- 
acy, freedom of contract, injunctions, contempt, 
jail, and constitutional interpretations are the 
only comforters left for the profiteers. Time 
will permit but few illustrations, 

The Supreme Court of the United States, since 
the war began, has made three counter-attacks 
upon organized labor’s march to progress, and 
not until labor takes the same stand against the 
courts as the Allied forces did against the 
foe at the Marne, driving them out of the land 
of democracy and into the land of kaiserism, 
shall we have’an industrial democracy. 

In December, 1917, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Hitchman Coal and 
Coke Company versus John Mitchell, et al., held 
that an attempt to organize men, that is, to in- 
duce men who worked in a certain mine, to join 
the miners’ union, with the ultimate intention 
of organizing the mines as closed shops, with- 
out the employer’s consent (Good Lord, when 
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did you ever know of an employer in the first 
instance, consenting of his own initiative to the 
formation of a union of his men? The answer 
being, when a usurer of his own initiative shall 
consent to a reduction of the legal rate of in- 
terest), constitutes a wilful breaking of contract 
of services, even though it be service at will, 
and is, therefore, an unlawful conspiracy. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 


‘though recognizing that the miners’ unions may 


be lawful organizations, differing in that from 
the District Judge who held that such unions 
spell an unlawful conspiracy, yet holds that ef- 
forts to increase membership in such unions are 
not bona fide, and, therefore, an unlawful con- 
spiracy. The reasoning is different, the result 
the same. 

Take unionism out of our economic world and 
*you have a state of society equal to that which 
approved of the master and his ten-year-old 
child millworker of the South. Take unionism 
out of our competitive world and you have a 
hopeless, forlorn condition of low wages far be- 
low the standard of decent sustenance, working 
conditions ‘unhealthy, immoral, insanitary, dead- 
ly, and you have the sixteen-hour day. 

Yet that august body of Joshuas, usurpingly 
interpreting for a nation, says that unions are 
all right provided they are Masonic in their 
gain of membership. A reading of that decision 
convinces one that the court not only failed to 
understand the history and development of our 
present complex industrial state, but absolutely 
ignored the “humanity” in and toward man. 

If that decree be permitted to stand, then all 
peaceable, lawful purposes of labor organizations 
are at an end, and labor is left to battle against 
the legal but inhuman and unnatural decree as 
it did in the first days of unionism in England 
when men were forced to associate and discuss 
in secret. 

In that case also the court very learnedly de- 
livered itself of an. opinion on “freedom of con- 
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tract.” The Hitchman Coal & Coke Company, 
it’ said, was permitted to enter into contracts 
with its employees, though mere contracts at 
will, but no one, while working for said Hitch- 
man Coal & Coke Company, could belong to a 
union; for the union to endeavor to get the com- 
pany’s employees to join the union was an un- 
lawful interference with the contract because it 
tended to break the contractual relation between 
the employer and employee; that the employer 
was entitled to the good will of its employees, 
but that the union was not entitled to the mem- 
bership and good will of the Hitchman men. 
The court said further that the coal company 
had the legal and constitutional right to exclude 
union-men from its employ, but for the union 
to insist upon a closed-shop proposition was 
unlawful and such contract with the union could 
be broken; that the union must so conduct itself 
as not to conflict with the rights of others; but 
the others, of course, were given a way out. 

Barely had labor recovered from that attack 
when the Supreme Court, in the case of Schar- 
renberg v. Dollar Steamship Company, held 
that the act which prohibited the inducing or 
soliciting of persons to migrate to this country 
for the purpose of employment did not apply 
to seamen because a seaman was a sailor or a 
mariner. Being a mariner, he could not be called 
a laborer and his services are not an employ- 
ment, thus putting the seamen into the noble 
professions. j 

The average seaman, it is true, will probably 
tell you that, if his is an honored profession, 
its reward, certainly when compared with the 
emoluments of a physician, a minister, or a law- 
yer, puts it into the poorhouse class. It re- 
minds one of Pat’s experience. The poor fellow 
was taken sick and when the doctor whom he 
had called to his side arrived, he frowned, shook 
his head gravely, and announced: 

“Pat, you are going to die.” 

“IT am not,” snapped Pat. 

“Aw, shut up, Pat,” said Bridget, his wife, 
“the doctor knows better.” 

So, the Supreme Court knows better. The 
seaman is a professional man, not a laborer. 
He does not work with his hands. He has of- 
fice hours. He is an exploiter. He belongs to 
the preferred class, predatory and predacious, 
effete and effulgent. How happy this must make 
our tars! What care they for hours, wages and 
conditions, chains and jails, since they are mem- 
bers of a profession? And upo. the heels of 
that decision there followed another decision, 
ex parte Abdu, decided May 20, 1918, which de- 
nied the mariner, who was not a laborer in the 
eyes of that court, but who had the poverty of 
g feborer; the appellate court free from costs to 
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On June 3, 1918, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by a bare majority of one, 
launched its last offensive by declaring uncon- 
stitutional the Child Labor Law, which denied 
those manufactufers the privilege to interstate 
or foreign trade for thirty days.~ Upon highly 
fanciful reasoning, in view of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the court declared that 
law unconstitutional, and made children depend- 
ent upon the mercy of the Simon Legrees of 
the South. It is, indeed, a judicial anachronism, 
a kaiseristic vision of democracy and progress. 
Jesus said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
Me,” meaning thereby to let them come and he 
would take care of them, but the profiteers have 
interpreted it in their own way and have caused 
children to suffer. 

Child labor is as old as gambling, as obscen- 
ity, as poison, as drunkenness, and as prostitu- 
tion, and all through the ages, man, hoping for 
the betterment of his fellow man, has had gigan- 
tic problems to meet, for each has proven a poi- 
sonous virus, robbing humanity of property, 
health, and life. Nothing in civilization, how- 
ever, has exceeded that curse of curses, child 
labor. 

The human being, with all his boasted civili- 
zation, has proven more brutal than the animal, 
for animal instinct teaches the preservation of 
its young. Man, on the contrary, in his greed 
for profit, has struck at the very beginning of 
life by enslaving the child, harnessing him to 
the toils and labors of the day for gain and 
filthy lucre. 

Put your foot on a seeded lawn and you raise 
a stunted blade of grass. Fail to water a bud- 
ding plant and it will starve before it blooms. 
The world is filled with millions of ragged, bare- 
footed children—emaciated, diseased, tubercular, 
anaemic boys and girls who have been forced, 
in the playtime of their lives, to sacrifice their 
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body and mind in the shops of Mammon where 


the only music that the soul ever hears is the 


humming of the very wheels which, in their 
ceaseless motion, give up more crippled and dead 
each year than have all the battlefields in the 
history of the world. 

It needs no missionary’s return with photo- 
graphs of starving Hindu children to bring home 
to us the awful neglect and mistreatment of 
children all over the world. It has been the 
shame and curse of every people on earth. More 
than half the men who are unfit for either in- 
dustrial or military life have been rejected as 
defectives because of the fact that in their child- 
hood they were put to work and prematurely 
crippled, diseased, and unfitted for a nation’s 
labor and defense. 

No institution in this country has given our 
enemy more aid and comfort than has the Su- 
preme Court; nothing has kept labor and cap- 
ital divided, nor given the fanatic Bolsheviki of 
Russia a better excuse for his claim that we are 
a capitalistic nation and that this is a capital- 
istic war, than our courts. Such decisions have 
furnished arguments, and there is naught for us 
to do but to abide the time when we shall have 
laid low the kaiser of Europe. Then we will 
turn our attention to the kaiser courts of this 
country. 

In this connection, we may consider the 
Mooney case. While Mooney acquitted is not 
a labor case, Mooney convicted belongs to labor. 
Right or wrong, guilty or innocent, since when 
may a man be hanged upon confessedly perjured 
testimony? The courts that so readily find tech- 
nicalities to overthrow the laws in favor of labor 
have failed to find a single technicality to release 
Mooney although they admit that the testimony 
against him was perjured, and that if he were 
tried again on that same testimony he would be 
acquitted. 

We have now written upon the statutes of the 
United States the so-called Clayton Anti-Trust 
Law, that “the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.” A wonder- 
ful declaration of a human right! It took cen- 
turies to abolish chattel slavery, and now a new 
thought, a new hope, has found its way into 
law. Many have laughed at Gompers and Furu- 
seth, the fathers of that clause. But it shall yet 
be in the constitution of a new humanity! 

Labor is free, omnipotent, ubiquitous! Labor 
is glorious! Labor is divine! “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ does not mean 
under the yoke of tyranny or the lash of auto- 
cracy; does not mean that labor shall be a sub- 
ject of speculation or monopoly, does not mean 
that labor shall be the slave in the pen or the 
beggar at the factory door; does not mean that 
labor shall be a matter of contract or the mar- 
ket of whim. 

Once we get the people to accept that inter- 
pretation, that is, “the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce,” 
and the great problem of labor shall have been 
solved—then the law of contract, the law of in- 
junctions, and constitutional interpretations, so 
far as they affect labor, will go down no more 
to offend and obstruct labors progress. But re- 
cently the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in 
the case of Bogni et al. vs. Perotti et al., 112 
N. E. 853, held that a model bill enacted by 
the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
patterned after the Clayton Anti-Trust Law and 
containing that very same clause, was unconsti- 
tutional in that it interfered with a judge-given 
interpretation of such ancient vintage that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
that the labor of a human being is a commodity 
and article of commerce. How long shall we 
permit old, fossilized, moth-eaten, precedent- 
worshiping judges, who only look into the past, 
are ever blind to the present, and unmindful of 
the future, to interpret the laws for us? 

A judge is often the cheapest thing on earth 
before he gets on the bench. The average judge 
is an ordinary politician, a man who has made 
a failure as a lawyer, and so he “perspires” to 
a judgeship. His election is maneuvered through 
politicians whose ethical sense is uncultivated 
or dulled, but who successfully accomplish his 
election to the bench, and after his election— 
lo! what a change! The sun of respect rises 
and sets on him; offend not the judge—it is 
“lese majeste,” for he has the wisdom of a Sol- 
omon and the beheading proclivities of a Henry 
VIII. He is Sir Oracle, and when he opens his 
mouth, let no other damned fool bark. Yet in 
the twentieth century of civilization we let 
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The proposal of Franklin K. Lane for caring 
for the returned soldiers by reclaiming lands 
that are now useless and selling them to sol- 
diers who desire them on reasonable terms holds 
out the hope not only of giving opportunities 
to those who fought the Nation’s battles, but 
also developing vast resources for the country. 
If the scheme is taken up and pushed forward 
by Congress, it will, therefore, mean the killing 
of two birds with one stone, and without injury 
to anyone, 

eee 

Much of the editorial criticism of government 
operation of the railroads appearing in that por- 
tion of the daily press which always can be 
depended upon to represent big business is bun- 
combe of the rankest kind. Figures are twisted 
and turned to demonstrate conditions that only 
exist in the imaginations of the writers, and 
misstatements calculated to deceive the general 
public are of common occurrence in these papers. 
All such criticism should be given but scant con- 
sideration by the people, because it comes from 
the enemies of public ownership of public utili- 
ties. 

aN Se he ee 

Reports from all sections of the country in- 
dicate that the Labor Day celebrations this year 
-were unparalleled successes everywhere. Cer- 
tainly the celebration in San Francisco surpassed 
any previous occasion’ in point of numbers and 
enthusiasm. The dominant consideration every- 
where was, of course, the winning of the war. 
The achievements of the organized workers dur- 
ing the past year toward crushing the kaiser 
made the proud celebration of last Monday pos- 


sible, and the workers reaffirmed their loyalty | 


to the Nation and pledged themselves to con- 
tinue the pace in production that spells certain 
defeat for the central powers in the war. 
ee ees 

Comparison by the Government of food prices 
prevailing now with those of five years ago shows 
that the purchasing power of a dollar bill has 
shrunk to 54 cents in Washington and Balti- 
more, 75 cents in Philadelphia, 59 cents in New 
York and Chicago, and 63 cents in San Fran- 
cisco. Food which could be bought for $1 in 
July, 1913, now costs $1.85 in Washington, $1.83 
in Baltimore, $1.77 in Philadelphia, $1.68 in New 
York, $1.69 in Chicago and $1.58 in San Fran- 
cisco. In the one-year period from July 1917 to 
July 1918 food prices advanced 22 per cent in 
San Francisco, 20 per cent in Washington and 
Philadelphia, 20 per cent in Baltimore, 17 per 
cent in New York and 11 per cent in Chicago. 
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“Brain-workers” of the type of “The Public,” “The “New Republic,” “The 
American Association for Labor Legislation,” and some of our daily papers 
consider themselves divinely appointed to do the thinking for “manual workers” 
and those less intellectually gifted. They speak in lofty terms and are gen- 
erous with advice as to what the working people should do and should not 
do to win the war, to establish economic justice and above all things to achieve 
political domination over all other classeS. Super intellects as they are in their 
own eyes, they would educate the ignorant working people to become masters 
of the world, a new race of supermen to govern the destinies of mankind. 
They speak just now contemptuously of “Samuel Gompers” and “his type of 
organization,” meaning of course the American Federation of Labor. 

“The Public” is especially overgenerous in its advice to Samuel Gompers 
as to what to do and what to say to English and French labor, now that he 
is on a mission to visit the allied countries, It fears that Mr. Gompers will 
“weaken the morale of English labor” if he opposes Henderson and his poli- 
cies for fraternization among the socialists of allied and enemy countries. It 
is not the fault of Henderson that the proposed conferences of labor and so- 
cialists at Stockholm, the Hague, and at Berne, did not take place or did 
not accomplish what he intended. The present unity of labor in allied coun- 
tries was not brought about by anything that Mr. Henderson did, and what- 
ever perfection of unity Mr. Gompers may witness as the result of his jour- 
ney, we feel’certain will not come through following the advice of the above 
mentioned coterie of “brain workers,” nor of the Henderson type of labor men, 
but will be brought about in spite of them, just as Russia is'on the way to 
recovery in spite of the Lenines and the Trotzkis, the super-intellectuals of 
Teutonic radicalism. 

The American labor movement has been most fortunate in that it has had 
men in charge of its affairs, men who coulb not be flattered, coaxed, hired or 
scared into following the advice of intellectual boobies or political parasites 
as to the policies of the movement, in-spite of the fact that in many instances 
the would-be saviors of the toilers succeed in convincing large groups of the 
rank and file here and there that they were pointing in the right direction. 
Members thus convinced, of course, are generally immature unionists of but 
scant experience in the actual affairs of the organized workers, though they 
frequently bitterly criticise their more experienced and better equipped brothers 
for their refusal to follow the crafty wire-pullers. 

Had the movement in years past been less intelligently guided it can be 
said with perfect certainty that there would not be now in this country the 
powerful organizations of labor that hold the respect and attention of the 
civilized world. 

Though the movement welcomes the advice of all those who have at heart 
the interests of the workers, it is entirely qualified to determine without assist- 
ance whether such advice is worth following. The movemeft is not made up 


of intellectual incompetents in spite of the belief of the egotists. 


“Friday, September 6, 1918. 


A constructive program for the readjustment 
of industry after the war to prevent unemploy- 
ment and maintain efficiency is proposed for the 
consideration of the annual convention of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees in a 
Ictter sent out by the national president, Luther 
C. Steward, to all the officers and delegates. 
The convention is called for September 9th in 
Chicago, and will be attended by representatives 
of more than 100 local unions throughout the 
country. “To meet the critical conditions after 
the war,” writes President Steward, “a sound 
governmental policy is necessary, and the or- 
ganized federal employees should, I think, begin 
at once to do everything in their power to cre- 
ate public sentiment for such a policy. I urge, 
therefore, that the convention formulate, in 
broad, general terms, the principles we believe 
should be established in order to work out the 
right reconstruction program.” Other organized 
workers ought to be as thoughtful of the future 
and prepare to meet the conditions that will 
confront them. 


A little Bolsheviki has recently been placed in 
editorial charge of the “Tri-City Labor Review” 
of Alameda county. Some years ago he was 
employed on a local daily as labor reporter and 
wrote an article criticizing the United States 
Army which resulted in his dismissal. He then 
began writing for an I. W. W. paper published 
in Spokane, Wash., in which he published arti- 
cles slandering the San Francisco labor move- 
ment and its officers. About that time he came 
to one of the sessions of the San Francisco 
Labor Council and the business agent of the 
Boilermakers’ Union took the floor and made 
a motion that the fellow be ejected from the 
gathering. He did not wait for ejectment, but 
got out very quickly. Since he took charge of 
the East Bay labor paper he has repeatedly at- 
tacked the business agent of the Boilermakers’ 
Union on this side of the bay, always assigning 
other causes for the attacks. The reason for 
his attacks on this representative of the work- 
ers is no mystery to those familiar with the 
past history of this little -scribbler. 


a 


Will the women of Germany revolt against 
the kaiser? Gertrude Atherton, who writes 
thoughtfully about German women, thinks they 
will. When the downtrodden people of Russia 
overthrew the czar, the hope was entertained 
by many in America that the German people 
would rid themselves of the kaiser. President 
Wilson, at the beginning of the war, said our 
quarrel was not with the people of Germany, 
but with the kaiser’s government, and encour- 
aged them to establish free institutions. Now 
he knows the people themselves must be held 
responsible for the acts of the kaiser as long 
as they support him in power. Will they con- 
tinue to do so ? Is there a possibility that the 
women, contrary to the general belief in their 
conservatism, will take the initiative instead of 
the men in a revolt against autocracy? This 
interesting question will be the subject of a lec- 
ture by Walter Holloway of the People’s Sun- 
day University, in Golden Gate Commandery 
Hall, Sunday evening, September 8th. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Holloway that the more we know 
about conditions in Germany the keener we shall 
be for a decisive victory over her. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


First Officer (in spasm of jealousy)—Who’s 
the knock-kneed chap with your sister, old man? 
Second Officer—My other sister —“Punch.” 


The American soldier’s opinion of a French 
hotel “petit dejeuner” is summed up in the com- 
ment of one of them: “I ain’t no hummin’-bird.” 
—Hubert Adams Gibbons in “The Century Maga- 
zine.” 


“Do you think early rising is good for your 
health?” asked the languid city visitor. 

“T don’t know about ‘my health,” replied Farm- 
er Cobbles, “but next to sun, rain, and fertilizer, 
it’s the best thing there is for crops.”—Birming- 
ham “Age-Herald.” 


The professor was walking down the street 
when accidentally he allowed one foot to drop 
in the dry gutter. Thinking deeply on some 
obscure subject, he unconsciously continued 
walking with one foot on the sidewalk and the 
other in the gutter. A friend, seeing him, stopped 
and said: 

“Good morning, professor. How are you feel- 
ing this morning?” 

“Well,” said the professor, “when I left home 
this morning I was feeling quite all right, but 
during the last few minutes I notice I have a 
limp in my left leg.”—Atlanta “Journal.” 


American tourists who are shaky as to their 
French have often been embarrassed by the vol- 
uble replies which their carefully studied phrases 
bring forth from French lips. Just now the 
tables are frequently turned, and the Frenchman 
or woman is puzzled by the fluent American 
vernacular. An example: 

Yankee Trooper—Parly-voo English, madem- 
oiselle? 

French Maid—Yes, a vairl leetle, 

Yankee Trooper—Good work! Say, could you 
put me wise where I could line up against 
some good eats in this burg?—Chicago “News.” 


“We'd have more prayers answered,” said 
Bishop Hoss, of Muskogee, “if we had more faith. 

“Too many of us are like Willie. Willie, on 
a visit to his uncle’s in the country, admired a 
fine colt. 

“Uncle, give me that colt, will you?’ he asked, 

“Why, no, Willie,’ said his uncle. ‘That’s a 
very valuable colt, and I couldn’t afford to give 
him to you. Do you want a colt so very badly?’ 

“‘I’d rather have a colt than anything else in 
the world,’ said Willie. 

““Then,’ said his uncle, ‘I’ll tell you what you 
ought to do. Since you want a colt that much, 
you ought to pray for one. Whenever I want 
a thing I always pray for it, and then it is sure 
to come to me.’ 

“Ts that so, uncle?’ said Willie, eagerly. 
‘Won’t you please give me this colt, then, and 
pray for one for yourself?’ ”—Pittsburgh “Chron- 
icle-Telegraph.” : 


An intoxicated man hailed a cab. 

After he had climbed in, the cabby leaned over 
and asked, “What street do you want?” 

“What streets have you?” he inquired. 

“Lots of ’em,” smiled the cabby, humoring him. 

“Gimme ’em all,” he said, waving his arm 
grandly. 

After they had been driving for several hours, 
the man in the cab ordered a stop. 

“How mush do I owe you?” : 

“Seven dollars and fifty cents.” 

“Well—you better drive back till you get to 
thirty-fi’ shents, ’cause tha’sh all I got.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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THE FIGHTING LINE. 
When Jimmy went to fight the Hun 
Across the briny sea, 
It seemed like setting of the sun 
To Jimmy’s ma and me. 
And I opine we would repine 
But we’ve no time, you see. 


For now that Jimmy’s gone to fight, 
To finish off the Hun, 

If he’s to do his fighting right 
And get ’em on the run, 

We've got to hustle day and night 
A-backing up of son. 


We don’t get up at reveille 
Or go to bed at “taps,” 

But when the morning whistle blows 
There’s no more time for naps— 

We've got to hustle shot and shell 
And guns for all those chaps. 


Jim’s ma is raising garden truck, 
One sister’s making “sass,” 

Another’s in munitions, 
And our only other lass 

Will be a Red Cross nurse right soon, 
She’s leading in her class. 


I’m working fifteen hours a day 
And yet I’m feeling fire, 
And when I do get tired I say, 
Well, that’s a certain sign 
That I’m a soldier on my way 
And on the fighting line. 
—Ellis Meredith. 
eg 


OUR MESSAGE. 

Words by Eleanor Gregston Thompson. Music 
by Nellie Blythe Chase. Published by the Gam- 
ble Hinged Music Co., 59 E. Van Buren street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

(This stirring song, written by Mrs. W. O. 
Thompson, wife of the well-known Chicago law- 
yer and humanitarian, strikes a strong note of 
patriotism and courage. It is dedicated to the 
rank and file of the American people, and it is 
the author’s wish that the labor press—help in 
making it known.) 

Somewhere our loved ones are fighting, 

Youth of our land so fair; 

News of their glorious courage, 

Floats back o’er the salt sea air. 

They know not the thrill that it gives us; 

They carry our hearts in their grasp, 

We bow to their pow’r rememb’ring the hour, 

We gave them our loving hand clasp. 


In silence and thought let us spare, 
At morn, at noon, or at night, 
Few moments of pray’r for the boys who bear 
The God-given message of right, 
These moments of pray’r in honor 
Of the heroes now fighting our fight, 
Facing terror with cheer, meeting death without 
fear, 
While fulfilling our message of right. 
——+—_@—_____. 
EXPOSE HIGH WAGE YARN. 
Seattle Boilermakers’ Union No. 104 has run 
down one of the wild yarns regarding high wages 
received by shipbuilders in this locality. One 
story claimed that an employee in the Skinner 
& Eddy plant earned $115 in a single day. In- 
vestigation showed that the wage was earned 
by four riveters. It was also found that the 
next day these workers were decidedly shy of 
“pep 


” 


Musicians’ Union Local No. 6 
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PUBLICITY COMMITTEE FOR THE UNION 
Clarence H. King and Albert A. Greenbaum. 


Board Meeting, September 3, 1918. 
President Weber, presiding. 


’ Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 


New member: Leo Godowsky, violin. 

Transfers deposited: Hugh Davenport, piano, 
368, Reno; Ralph Leonard, cornet, 210, Fresno. 

‘Full member from transfer: Ralph Elliott. 

Transfers withdrawn: Carl F. Hudson, Fred 
C. Erickson. 

Withdrawal card issued: F. Demingo. 
. Dues and assessments, third quarter, to Sep- 
tember 30th, to the amount of $2.75 are now pay- 
able to C. H. King, Financial Secretary. The 
50-cent assessment is for relief committee, on 
account picnic tickets. 


Price List Matters. 

As the membership has already been advised 
the changes in the price list become effective 
September 29th or 30th, according as the week 
starts on a Sunday or Monday. If any member 
is in doubt as to any change, he should consult 
the Secretary who will give all necesary informa- 
tion. It is the duty of the leader or contractor 
to notify the employer of all changes and the 
time to give this notification is now. The 
changes have been printed and are to be had for 
the asking. 

Many Changes. 

The past ten days have brought a number of 
changes in leadership in the permanent engage- 
ments of our city, and it is a long time since 
there has been so complete a shake-up. Ralph 
Wetmore succeeds Petro Marino at the Strand 
and Herman Heller forsakes the Palace Hotel to 
assume the leadership at the California Theatre 
where he succeeds W. F. McKinney. Louis Nova 
is Herman’s successor at the Palace, and Will A. 
Prior becomes the leader at the States Restau- 
rant where he succeeds Maurice Lawrence who 
goes to the Rialto Theatre to direct a large or- 
chestra at that house. 


Schiller Orchestra. 

A series of orchestral concerts, similar to those 
of last year by the San Francisco Municipal Or- 
chestra, are being arranged, to be given under 
the direction of Frederick G. Schiller. Members 
of the union, who wish to play in the orchestra, 
should mail their application, giving orchestral 
experience, etc., to Frederick G. Schiller, 1420 
Taylor street, San Francisco. 


A New Music Firm. 

It has not been the practice of this column to 
act as an advertising medium but in this one in- 
stance the rule is being departed from. Louis 
‘Nova and Will.A. Prior wish the members of 
the organization to know that they have bought 
‘out the business of the Florentine Music Co., 
at 111 Kearny street, and the firm name will be 
Nova & Prior. It is hoped that the new firm will 
be most successful. 


Wanted to Buy. 

J. P. McCarthy, at Mare Island, wishes to buy 
an alto or mellophone. Any member wishing 
to dispose of such an instrument can get in touch 
with Mr. McCarthy. - 


“Gus” Gath, more commonly known) as the 
“Fat Boy” or the “Iron Man of the Piano,” has 
‘returned from a vacation at Tomales. “Gus” re- 
‘ ports.that a very enjoyable time was had by all. 


A New Leader. 

A very-popular feature at the Palace Hotel has 
been the Sunday evening concert conducted by 
Herman Heller, Though Mr. Heller is leaving 
the Palace, these concerts will be continued as 
a feature under the direction of Brooks Parker, 
who will personally conduct them. Brooks is a 
splendid flute player and an excellent musician 
and there is no reason why he should not make 
a capable conductor. 


Leters From Overseas, 

The following letters from “Over There” 
should prove of interest to the membership, two 
of them being from our brother members, Earl 
Barker and Geo. B. Wild, and the other from the 
son of our pioneer member, Henry Ritzau. 

June 21, 1918. 

It has been two weeks since I have had a let- 
ter from home so I sure hope one arrives soon. 
We are fine and dandy and feeling fine only hope 
you are the same. 

We are allowed to tell more of our trip over 
here now, so will do the best I can. We left 
New York December 7th for some place un- 
known to us, but which proved to be St. Johns, 
Canada. The first night on’ train was cold. 
We were in day coaches and no heat until nearly 
morning when the pipes got thawed out. We 
passed through New Haven, Conn., where we 
had a little walk around town, seeing Yale Uni- 
versity; then to Portland, Maine. I tried to lo- 
cate L. Richardson there but no luck. 

At St. Johns we went aboard boat that we 
stayed on for sixteen days. We went from St. 
Johns to Halifax and, believe me, some of the 
boys were sick going down the Bay of Fundy. 
At Halifax we saw the ruins from explosion and 
it was awful. We laid at anchor three days in 
harbor but could not get ashore. At last our 
convoy was complete, so we started across and 
it was some trip. You cannot imagine how it 
feels to be on the water so long and nothing to 
see but more water. I did not get sick but it 
was some monotonous. We had a very calm 
sea all the way so that helped some. The best 
sight I saw was our escort when it arrived, and 
how those little destroyers can crawl through 
the water. We arrived at Liverpool Christmas 
Day and laid at anchor all day, leaving boat next 
day. We went aboard an English train for 
Southampton, staying all night; then we boarded 
a channel steamer that was the fastest thing I 
ever was on in the water. We arrived in La 
Havre, France, and some cold, and slept in tents 
on a board floor and no fire. I managed to 
sleep between two heavyweights so fared good. 
We then went to Bordeaux where we had some 
good times, I told you about. From there we 
went to the front to finish on details. Finish is 
a great word with the French when they have 
not got the stuff you want. Like “Finish Beer.” 

We rode in a box car for a day and a night. 
They are marked 40 hommes or 8 chevaux, 
meaning 40 men or 8 horses. 

Last night we were entertained with a band 
concert. They played some of the old rags that 
sure sounded fine. I have a few pictures I will 


enclose so you can see what I look like at work. 
—From Earl Barker. July 24, 1918 


Well, after a rather exciting trip am at last 
in France, made the trip over in fine style and 
saw some of the Kaiser’s sub-moroones, and 
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though they tried to get us we were too smart 
for them; one popped up alongside and before 
you could say Jack Robinson all the guns in the 
fleet were popping at him and he sure must have 
thought all Hell had turned loose on him and 
we are quite sure he went to the bottom of 
Davy Jones’ Locker, for he disappeared and 
did not show up again during the trip. About 
three days from our destination we were again 
attacked; this time the sub managed to launch 
two torpedoes at us but they missed, and a miss 
is as good as a mile. 

Of course there was some excitement but we 
were well in hand and the men acted in a fine 
manner, we had some shines with us on the boat 
and they were a little frightened but behaved 
themselves and no trouble happened. 

We are located now in a little town named 
Chalus in France, for our final training before 
going into action, and I will be glad to start 
doing our regular work, for it wil be interesting 
to me. Have played for the Y. M. C. A. in two 
or three of their programs, and if one can be- 
lieve what they say they were well pleased with 
my work, ‘I have a friend of mine whom I have 
helped on his nigger harp and he plays very 
well indeed and we work well together. 

Give my regards to all the boys who are in 
the band at Scott, and any others whom I might 
know, for I am not much of a correspondent. 
Au revoir, will see you when it’s over “Over 
Here.” Would like to hear some of the local 
gossip so write me if you find time. 

Sincerely yours, 
SGT. GEORGE B. WILD. 


Base Hospital No. 27, 7-27-18. 

My Dear Father: I suppose you are all wonder- 
ing just what is the matter with me, but I can- 
not state exactly what it is, except tell you that 
I was not badly hurt, and am in good spirits 
and health, except for an occasional pain. 

We are being well fed and enjoy this wonderful 
home, while it lasts, then to go forward to my 
company again. You have no doubt read about 
all the excitement over here, which was the first 
battle I have been in, but I’ve been to the front 
off and on since I have been in France in 
trenches. 

We are all happy to be here to help in all this, 
and have to go through many hardships in doing 
so but the boys all take it in the good old “Amer- 
ican way” and I know that the spirit is going to 
help us all to clean up this bunch of “tyrants” 
soon. 

France itself is a very picturesque country in 
many ways. Beautiful rivers, valleys and forests, 
and to be able to see these things alone make a 
fellow want to see them kept as they are and 
not mutilated by the “Boche.” 

Wrote to mother the other day and sent two 
handkerchiefs, one for her and one for Emily, 
which I hope they get. Tell the folks at home I 
shall be very happy to hear from all, but cannot 
myself write to them very often, if at all for we 
are busy bees over here. So I shall be glad if 
its only a postal of dear old Frisco. 

Keep up the Good Spirit and sell Liberty 
Bonds and W. S. S. as mother said you were 
helping to do, for you over there are reserves in 
helping us over here, 


Dear Dad, I know you are doing your bit, and 
I’ll try harder all the time to do mine. 


Friday, September 6, 1918. 


Love to my dear mother and sister and your 
self, with a hope that some day we will be-pals 
again ourselves. 

Your loving son, ; 
CLARENCE L. RITZAU. 


Franz Mayer Now a Trooper. 

Franz Mayer has joined the ranks of the trav- 
elers and is now on the road with one of the 
“Hearts of the World” companies, which opened 
at Salem, Oregon. Valentine Huber, Wm. Keyt 
and G. E, Willats are also with the picture. 

Members please take notice of the following 
changes of address: 

Ahearn, Morris, 254 S. King St., Honolulu. 
Amsterdam, Maurice, 620 Post St. Franklin 3646. 
Bellaire, Miss C., 525 Turk St. Frankling 704. 
Blanck, Wm., Statler Hotel. Sutter 4530. 
Bromberger, J. H., 182-A Julian Ave. 

Campbell, Edna Shores, 843 California St. Kearny 

312. : 

Churchhouse, L. M., 638 29th St., Oakland. Lake- 
side 1353. : 

Curtis, Roy B., Grand Hotel. Franklin 3070. 

Davenport, H., Bryar Apts. Franklin 6080. 

Eastman, F., 50 Golden Gate Ave. Prospect 476. 

Evans, A. H., 518 17th St., Oakland. Oakland 

7329. 

Forrest, R. D., Elks’ Club, S. F., Cal. Market 

857. No. 401. 

Frizell, Ed., Lake Shore Apts., Oakland. Merritt 

5305. 

Grofe, Ferdie, 607 Carillo St., Los Angeles. 
Gunn, Roy, Brookfield Apts., 351 Jones. Frank- 

lin 4419, 

Hawley, Chas. W., Jr., Rialto Hotel, 325 Sutter 

St. Sutter 3240. 

Ward, R. F., Empire Hotel, Room 324, 
Garin, Paul, 1814 Telegraph Ave., Oakland. Lake- 

side 4179. 

Granberg, H. E., Sunset 486. 

-Hart, George, Sunset 664. 

Hazlett, Chester, 846 Bush. Franklin 5799. 
Holmes, F. E., 1074 Dolores. Valencia 3697. 
Jonas, E., Park 1877. 

Keenan, Frank, 1286 46th Ave. 

Knoess, H. P., 853 Hyde St. Prospect 5473. 
Kranz, Julius, 1265 Green St. Franklin 7674. 
Levy, A. W., 576 Fourth Ave. Pacific 7133. 
Macquarrie, Mrs., Juanita Apts., Apt. 403. Frank- 

lin 1452. 

McDaniels, Hazel, 525 Hyde St., Apt. 5. 
Mehden, H., 3259 Sacramento St. West 8583. 
Merrill, L. R., clo Local 325, K. of P. Bldg., San 

Diego, Cal. 

Meyer, A., 1200 38th Ave. Oakland. Fruitvale 
103J. 

Neubert, Fred., 560 Polk St. Franklin 1760. 

Pfaendler, R., 655 21st Ave. Pacific 9250. 

Phillips, H. L., 44 Lake St. Pacific 1693. 

Pingitore, M., 1509 W. 16th St., Los Angeles. 

Rachman, Mike, Hampton Court Apts. Frank- 
lin 7984. ~ 

Reed, C. H., 1945 Polk St. 

Reno, Pearl, 3%4 Monte Vista Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Ross, W. E., 1643-A 30th St., San Diego. 

Schaefer, Ed., 1436 West 36th Place, Los Angeles. 

Schiller, F. G., 1420 Taylor St., Apt. 3. 

Schulz, G., 813 38th St., Oakland. 

Smith, Bernard, Marine Barracks, Mare Island. 

Smith, Jack, 428 Menzies, Victoria, B. C. 

Steffen, Irving, 127114 17th Ave. 

Walker, Joe W.., 179 Oak St., Apt. K. Park 1312. 

Wild, Sergt. George B., Hdq. Detachment, Army 
Art. Park, C. A. C., No. 52, Army P. O. No. 
753, A. E. F. 

Wiles, E. H., 510 Ward St., Seattle. 


The following members of our union have 
joined the United States Army during the past 
two weeks: A, E. Bering, M. Hertz, F. M. Minor, 
Hugo Papera, Jack Prince, Jack Smith, Joe Van- 
nucci, C. W. Weiman, E. E. Perrigo and L. Car- 
michael. One hundred and thirty members now 
in the service. 
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: 


MR. WORKINGMAN! 


DOES YOUR BEER DRINKING INVOLVE A TREMENDOUS WASTE OF 


GRAIN? 


The Anti-Saloon League says that it does, and so saying demands that you 


be deprived of your beer. These clergymen, seizing eagerly upon the 
general desire for food conservation, are working overtime to put across 
the so-called Food Stimulation Bill, with its Prohibition rider, final con-_ 
sideration of which is scheduled to be the first order of business upon 
Congress resuming its regular session. And this Bill, with an amendment 
that would put the country upon a bone-dry basis, will be put over if 
you do not get busy. 

These propagandists are using “‘statistics” intended to show that 
in the brewing of beer grain is wasted in enormous quantities. 


Contrast their assertions with the statement of a man against whom no charge 


of bias or partisanship may be brought. This opportunity is afforded by- 
the Congressional Record of June 6, 1918, on Page 8034, whereof 
appears a letter to United States Senator Sheppard by Food Adminis- 
trator Hoover, from which is taken the following: 

* * * with regard to brewing, the alcoholic content in beer 
was reduced to 234 per cent, and the amount of grain and other food- 
stuffs that could be used have been limited to 70 per cent of that used 
during the corresponding period of the previous year, the effect being 
to stop any expansion of brewing and to reduce the foodstuffs con- 
sumed by 30 per cent. The actual amount of grain being used in the 
brewing of beers is at the present time approximately 4,500,000 
bushels per month, of which approximately 30 per cent is recovered 
as cattle feed, and the loss, therefore, into the beer is practically the 
equivalent of 3,150,000 bushels per month, the grains used being bar- 
ley, corn and broken rice. 

There is, of course, a great deal of contention that the beer 
itself contains the remaining food values. * * # 


The net monthly use stated by Mr. Hoover would represent a use of grain in 


brewing during the present fiscal year of 38,000,000 bushels; but this 
present estimate does not allow for the effect of a recent order of the 
Fuel Administrator. This order, operative July 1, 1918, restricts the 
use of coal in the manufacture of beer (and other cereal beverages) to 
50 per cent of the normal supply, and will reduce the output of beer, 
logically, in like proportion—that is, one-half. From which it would 
follow that the quantity of grain used during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1918, and ending June 30, 1919, will not exceed 19,000,000 
bushels. To put it more directly: » 


Bushels. 


5,665,900,000 
19,000,000 


THREE-TENTHS OF ONE PER CENT. 


Or, to express it in terms of rule or yardstick, assuming that One Inch stands 


for total production, Three One-thousandths would stand for the pro- 
portion used in brewing. 


Clip and preserve this ad, and you will be in a position to check up the exag- 


gerations of these Dry agitators, whose willful misrepresentations consti- 
tute, in the last analysis, a reflection upon the patriotism of every toiler 
who seeks refreshment or relaxation in a glass of beer. 


If you want to defend your right to a glass of beer (or wine or cider) with 


your meals or with your wife and visiting friends, or with a Union brother 
or shop buddy after hours, state your desire in a brief telegram (also 
having your Union or shop do likewise) to the President of the United 
States, and to your Congressman and both Senators from your State. 


NO TIME IS TO BE LOST. 


P. S.—Look for our next week’s ad. This ad will show that even 
this Three-tenths of One Per Cent—infinitesimal amount!—is not 
really wasted. 


(Advertisement by Labor’s Emergency Liberty League.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held August 30, 1918. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Haggerty. 

Roll Call-of Officers—All present. 

Application for Affiliation—From Egg Inspec- 
tors’ Union was referred to the Organizing Com- 
mittee. - 

Credentials—From-the Telephone Operators’ 
Union, Miss Adele Matchette, Miss E. Schulz. 
From Draftsmen’s Union, D. S. Maeanlay, W. 
E. Hodge. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the “Labor Clar- 
ion.” 

Communications—Filed—From Captain Walter 
Thomas, Camp Fremont, granting the request 
of Council asking that all union men be permit- 
ted to participate in Labor Day parade. From 
Federal Employees, thanking Council for assist- 
ance rendered mechanics and other employees 
of the United States Mint in obtaining an in- 
crease in salaries. From ‘Electrical Workers No. 
92, enclosing donation of $5.00 for victims of the 
Visitacion car wreck. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Brick- 
layérs No. 6, enclosing copy of wage scale and 
' agreement. 

Referred to Secretary—From Retail Delivery 
Drivers, with reference to the Majestic Soda 
Co. e 

Requests Complied With— From Mr. Max 
Kuhl, Chairman Local Board for Division No. 
8, requesting Council*to furnish volunteers to 
assist in the registration of all men from 18 to 
45 on September 12th. On motion, the request 
was complied with. From W. T. Boyce, De- 
partment of Labor, with reference to the visit 
of the Assistant Secretary of Labor in this and 
asking when he could address the Council. 
Moved, that Mr. Post be invited to address the 
Council on Friday evening, September 13th; car- 
ried. A 

Executive Committee—Recommended indorse- 
ment of the wage scale and agreement of the 
Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union, subject to the en- 
dorsement, of its. International Union. Recom- 
mended endorsement of the Waiters’ wage scale 
dealing with Group A houses, subject to the 
approval of its International Union. Recom- 
mended endorsement of the Retail Delivery 
Drivers’ wage scale, it having received the ap- 
proval of its International Union. On the mat- 
ter of the Warehousemen, with reference to the 
unfairness of the feed mill of Mr. Crowley, your 
committee referred it to the secretary to take 
up with the Waterfront Workers’ Federation. 
Recommended endorsement of the wage scale 
of the Warehousemen’s Union, subject to the 
approval of the American Federation of Labor. 
Recommended endorsement of the Water Work- 
ers’ wage scale, subject to the approval of its 
International Union. On the complaint of the 
Bricklayers’ Union with reference to men em- 
ployed by the glass works encroaching on their 
jurisdiction, committee recomemnded that the 
respective unions on this job be advised to stick 
to their own jurisdiction and cease to perform 
‘work that should be done by bricklayers. Rec- 
ommended that the Council declare its inten- 
tion of levying a boycott on the Unique and 
Odeon theatres. On the request of the Moving 
Picture Operators’ Union with reference to the 
Edison, Colonial and Kearny theatres, the mat- 
ter was left in the hands of the secretary to 
assist in settling the controversy now existing. 
Report concurred in, 

Organizing Committee — Recommended the 
seating of Egg Inspectors’ Union; concurred in. 
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New Business—The Chair introduced Colonel 
Hammersley, member of the English Parliament, 
who gave a resume of the situation in Europe 
and the changes which have been brought about 
by the American soldiers. Moved, that the Law 
and Legislative Committee be instructed to take 


“ip the charter amendment dealing with schools, 


and report its findings to the Council; carried. 
Receipts—$233.60. Expenses—$257.90. 
Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 
a 

LONDON HAS FAITH IN GOMPERS. 

The arrival in England last week of Samuel 
Gompers, president: of the American Federation 
of Labor, is an event of considerable impor- 
tance, the “Morning Post” says. 

“The name of Gompers,” it adds, “is one to 
conjure with in the United States. There is 
keen rivalry between different sections of our 
own labor organizations and between the Brit- 
ish and French for the honor of, shall we say, 
bringing Gompers out. But it is certain that 
he and his colleagues will attend the Trades 
Union Conference at Derby next week, at which 
the question of war aims will be raised. Up to 
this time all attempts to lay down a definite 
policy for the allied labor movements have failed 
because American labor was not included. 

“No international Socialist movement exclu- 
sive of or antagonistic to American organized 
labor can hope to prevail, and Mr. Gompers may 
be the destined instrument of not the least serv- 
ice*America has rendered the allied cause. He 
arrives at a decidedly good moment, for the 
peace-by-negotiation internationalists have, like 
the Gerinans, overreached themselves and are 
on the run.” 

The annual British Trades Union Congress 
was opened at Derby, September 2nd, with Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and W. J. Bowen, president of 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Union, 
attending. The American -representatives are 
expected to detail the position of American la- 
bor regarding war and peace. 
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NEWSPAPERS ATTACKED BY MINER. 

Thomas Kennedy, president of District No. 7, 
Mine Workers, again protests against the policy 
of “black” newspapers that are charging an- 
thracite miners with slacking. Kennedy says the 
miners have endeavored to secure publicity in 
New York and Philadelphia “molders of public 
opinion,” and did everything except commit as- 
sault and battery on the editors to have our side 
printed, and failed. 

“Shortly after our failure to jimmy our articles 
in the New York papers,” he says, “the Philadel- 
phia “North American” started to vomit its lies 
against the anthracite mine workers and to attack 
them in lying editorials. We proceeded to Phila- 
delphia and took the matter up with the Federal 
fuel administrator, Mr. Potter, and in his office 
we prepared a statement, which was assented to 
by Mr. Potter. This statement contained a 
scathing denunciation of the-metropolitan press 
and set forth the facts as they exist in the an- 
thracite region. This statement was released by 
Mr. Potter at noon as a Government document 
and not one newspaper in Philadelphia published 
the article except the “Trades Union Labor 
News.” 

“You can therefore readily discern that it is 
a very hard matter for the mine workers to have 
articles appear in the metropolitan press, when 
even the Government cannot force these papers to 
give us a square deal. 

“The anthracite mine workers want a square 
deal and they will secure a square deal, despite 
the attitude of the metropolitan press.” 
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O'VaRREL, STREET 
® 4 Powell and Stockton 
MATINGE EVERY Dav DAY 
Week Beginning THIS SUNDAY Afternoon 


A BILL OF NOVELTIES 


“WHERE THINGS HAPPEN,” a Vivid Glance 
of “Over There” in Six Flashes; BISON CITY 
FOUR; BARTO and CLARK present COLUM- 
‘BIA & VICTOR; LEONARD GAUTIER’S ANI- 
MATED TOYSHOP; THOSE FRENCH GIRLS 
(The Amoras Sisters); CONLIN & GLASS, “A 
Fool, a Flirt and Her Father’; CERVO, Piano 
Accordionist; OFFICIAL WAR REVIEW; 
MLLE. DAZIE & CO., in a Classical and Pop- 
ular Dance Review. 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 60c, 75c and $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (except Saturdays, Sundays 
and: Holidays), 10c, 25c, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70 
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Phone Market 5725 - UNION GTORE 
BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Werk a Speciaity—Loeweet Prices 
8001 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Franciese 
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Your Next Hat Sir! 


BE SURE IT’S A 


BERTILLION 


They’re Union Made 


Bertillion Leading Hatter 
745 MARKET STREET 


Bet. 3d and 4th Streets, opposite Grant Avenue 


CARHARTT 
OVERALLS 


FIRST IN THE 
HEARTS OF TRUE 


UNION MEN 


" Factory: Fourth and Mission Sts. San Francisco 
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The San Francisco Savings 
and Loan Society 


Savings Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco 


Mission Branch, Mission and 21st Sts. 


Park-Presidio District Branch, Clement and 
Seventh Ave. 


Haight St. Branch, Haight and Belvedere Sts. 


JUNB 30, 1918 : 
Asuets . .... ++» -859,397,625.20 
Deposits ... +--+. 55,776,507.86 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 2,286,030.34 
Employees’ Pension Fun 284,897.17 


OFFICERS 


John A. Buck, President; Geo. Tourny, 
Vice-Pres, and Manager; A. H. R. Schmidt, 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier; E. T. Kruse, Vice- 
President; William Herrmann, Assistant 
Cashier; . Muller, Secretary; Wm. D. 
Newhouse, Assistant Secretary; Goodfellow, 
Eells, Moore & Orrick, General Attorneys. 

Board - qpizectors—John A. Buck, Geo. 
Tourny, BE. Kruse, A. H. R. Schmidt, I. N. 
Walter, Hugh Goodfellow, A. Haas, BE. N. Van 
Bergen, Robert Dollar. 


- (Continued from Page 7) 
courts and judges run affairs for us, and noth- 
ing that one may do is constitutional unless a 
majority of the court agrees with him. 

Some of our greatest problems have been set- 
tled by courts, by a mere majority of one, and 
often it has happened that the judge, after a 
bad night and a storage egg for breakfast, has 
reversed his own former decision. So millions 
of men have voted and voted, and millions of 
women will soon join with men in voting, but 
all the laws they have enacted and will enact 
must count as naught ufiless they have a ma- 
jority of the bench. 

Save for the courts, we can truthfully say 
that this war is labor’s gain. Capture the courts 
on the side of labor. : 

~ Conclusion, 

Workers of the world, back up this war with 


your brain and.brawn, with your life and soul,° 


at home and abroad, for you have nothing to 
lose but the kaiserism of industry. Win the 
war and win the courts and the world is yours. 
Do not let humanity be~crucified upon the cross 
of kultur. Remember the fate of Russia. Fall 
not for a Judas peace. This war is a democratic 
war. We are fighting for a world’s ideal. We 
are fighting for America, and it isn’t necessary 
to have been born in America to be an Amer- 
ican, 

You may question the motives and purposes 
of each and every one of our allies; you may 
charge England with being in the struggle and 
sacrificing men to regain her sea power; Bel- 
gium with the national selfish intent to get back 
‘her Belgium; you may say that France is fight- 
ing for Alsace-Lorraine, Italy for her Triesté, 
Serbia for the restoration of her lost territory, 
Rumania for her crown, and Russia once again 
for her domain, You may say that they have 
spent their men and their money for all that. 
But our country, America, fights for not one 
inch of ground, for not one dollar of indemnity. 
We are spending our men and our money freely 
that the ideal of America as expounded by Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Wilson—that is, a. world 
free and safe to all men and women alike, black 
and white, native and foreign born, shall be 
preserved, and that every country, including Ger- 
many, shall be a land of democracy. 

We are fighting a war of democracy. After 
it is all over, when our dead shall have been 
buried, the din of battle silenced and the smoke 
of war cleared away, when the highways on 
land and on sea have been once more made free 
and safe, when our men have returned triumph- 
ant under our vitcorious flag, when they have 
put aside their khaki, laid down their guns and 
sabres, and turned again to the tasks they left 
behind, then shall come the great era of re- 
habilitation and of reconstruction. Out of and 
above the horrors of war shall rise man and be- 
side him woman, both equals before God and 
man, equals in politics, equals in industry, equals 
in a world free from kaisers and profiteers, free 
from man slavery, woman drudgery, and child 
labor, a life in which the goal shall not be dol- 
lars, but happiness; not property, but humanity. 

And in the days to come, when in the twi- 
light of our lives, our grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren shall with dimpled hands smooth our 
furrowed brows, the touch of their warm cheeks 
relighting our amber cheeks, saying “good night“ 
in silvery, lisping voice, and giving their sweet- 
est kiss, then in childish way repeating the 
night’s prayer; there shall be included in their 
supplication a benediction upon us for having 
worked and fought to make loyalty of character 
the only aristocracy, honesty of purpose the 
only medium, and industry the only heritage of 


the world. 
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M. P. ADDRESSES LABOR COUNCIL. 

Colonel A. St. George Hamersly, member of 
the British Parliament, addressed the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council last Friday night, his sub- 
ject being “The General War Situation from the 
Standpoint of the Allies.’ He gave high praise 
to the work of the American army in its oper- 
ations against the Germans, speaking particular- 
ly of the work of the engineers in building rail- 
roads and harbor facilities in France. He con- 
ceded that without America’s help the war would 
have been lost by the Allies, and he paid fine. 
tribute to the assistance rendered by the work- 
ingmen of America, 
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“MAYOR LAUDS WORKERS. 

Mayor James Rolph, in addressing the assem- 
bled workers in the Municipal Auditorium on 
Labor Day, said: 

“You know that my heart is with the men and 
women who toil. In making a Labor Day speech 
in San Francisco and in California at this par- 
ticular time I’ve got my eye on those arch ene- 
mies of labor, those who preach industrial strife 
—the Los Angeles ‘Times’ and the San Fran- 
cisco ‘Chronicle.’ 

“This great war has shown us as nothing else 
could do how much all organized society de- 
pends upon labor. 

“The war has made us realize the importance 
of labor, as well as the imporfance of the func- 
tions of all the classes and occupations that 
make up society. : 

“The war has made us ascertain what occu- 
pations are rendering services necessary to so- 
ciety and what occupations are mere parasites 
on society, and we find that the occupations of 
the working people are the occupations without 
which we cannot maintain organized society in 
war or peace. - 


“Without labor there would not be a single 


transport carrying over troops and munitions, 


and there would be no munitions. 

“Without labor there would be no equipmertt 
for soldiers, no fighting vessels in the navy; no 
ships to carry the troops to the battle line, nor 
to carry provisions to maintain those troops in 
the trenches. 

“Without recruits from the families of the 
ranks of labor there would be but few soldiers 
or sailors or marines to fight in the army and 
navy. And when the victory is accomplished 
the soldiers, sailors, marines and labor will be 
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largely responsible for it, and to them honor is™ 
due. ; see ; 

“Labor is going to have a larger influence in 
government in the future than it has ever had 
before, and it is going to get a larger share of 
the products of labor than it has ever had be- 
for. That is true not only of this country, but 
of every European country, 

“More than one-half the man-power of the 
country is devoting its interests directly or in- 
directly to winning the war. When this war is 
over millions of men and women will be thrown 
out of present employments, and the heroes re- 
turning will be seeking employment, There will 
be a condition of affairs that very few now 
dream of, and, while the Government activities 
have taken care of men and women in the ship- 
yards, munition factories and other war work, 
when the war is over they must not find it nec- 
essary to shift for themselves in the readjust- 
ment of their means of livelihood. And it will 
be necessary to give serious attention to the 
adjustment of such conditions. 

“It is the duty of every man and woman now 
to anticipate what will take place in the future.” 

2 : 
WOMEN CHIEFS UNITE. 

The formation of an official all-women’s coun- 
cil to deal with the problems of women workers 
is announced by Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director 
of the Women in Industry Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


The council will include 
the women officials of each of the industrial 
service bureaus or divisons in the executive de- 
partments of the Government. The purpose of 
the council, which is the first body of its kind 
dealing with women’s labor problems, is to work 
out a program of protection for working women. 


The House of ‘‘Lucky’’ Wedding Rings 


For Safe Keeping Put 
Your Money in 


- DIAMONDS 


By ALBERT S. SAMUELS 
D IAMONDS have become one of the safest and best paying investments a 


man can make. 


They have gone up sixty per cent since 1914. The 


advance in years to come will be equally rapid. They will make you 


money in addition to the pleasure of wearing them. 


We insure their 


value to you by our money-back guaranty bond, agreeing to refund 90 per 
cent of your purchase price any time within a year if you have to dispose of 


them. 


We sell blue-white diamonds only. 
world for the money, but they are the most brilliant. 
Put $10 or $25 a month into a diamond. 


cise a diamond you buy here. 


These are not the largest in the 
No one can ever criti- 


We will hold it for you until the payments are complete, protecting you 


against the coming advances. 


UMbert J, 
Watchmakers ie 


895 MARKET STREET, near Fifth 
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San Francisco Typographical Union covered 
itself with glory in the Labor Day parade last 
Monday. All along the line of march the union 
was heartily cheered, and frequently favorable 
words of commendation were shouted at the 
marching printers by both friends and strangers 
among the thousands of spectators who lined 
the sidewalks of Market street and Van Ness 
avenue. The newspapers, too, spoke highly of 
the union’s appearance, most of them devoting 
more space to us than to any other organiza- 
tion in line. The “Call-Post,” in its issue of that 
day, published a large illustration of the inter- 
national union’s service flag of 5,800 men in the 
service. The “Examiner” of the following morn- 
ing, among its illustrations of particular fea- 
tures in the parade, showed the union’s beautiful 
banner, mounted on a bicycle carriage, as it was 
wheeled along the line of march by a number 
of sailors, all members of the international or- 
ganization. The “Chronicle” of the same morn- 
ing also, among its features of interest in the 
parade, published a picture of a somewhat sim- 
ilar nature. 

That the union should feet proud of these 
words of commendation is nothing more than 
reasonable, but that they were deserved can be 
no better expressed than by quoting the words 
of a member of a different craft, who, in draw- 
ing a comparison, remarked: “You looked as 
good as any and a great deal better than many.” 

The one outstanding feature was the number 
of sailor and soldier printers in line. They were 
all members of our own international organiza- 
tion, except two—one being a pressman and the 
other a stereotyper. Ben Dwyer, a member of 
No. 21, and up to the time of his enlistment in 
the army a member of the “Bulletin” chapel, 
carried the service flag, while directly in front 
were the sailors with the union’s banner. Be- 
hind the service flag, in an automobile beauti- 
fully decorated with large American flags, rode 
President Tracy and two of the women officers 
of the union—Mrs. Hawkes-Bernett, reading 
clerk, and Miss Corinne Forno, a member of 
the: auditing committee. Behind the officers 
walked the band and the members, marshaled 
by Horace Parry, attired in his Spanish-Amer- 
ican War uniform, and two more soldiers. In 
the rear were sixteen automobiles, all beautifully 
decorated with flags and containing women and 
older members of the union. Everybody in line 
carried an American flag. No actual count was 
taken of the number who marched. Two of the 
newspapers placed the figure at 500. 

After the parade the soldiers and sailors were 
placed in automobiles and driven downtown to 
a well known restaurant, where, in order to 
show its appreciation, the union had them as 
guests at a sumptuous repast. They sat around 
three good-sized tables and ate to their heart’s 
content. They all expressed themselves as be- 
ing proud of the opportunity of being able to 
march with their local brothers. The following 
are the names of some of the men in the serv- 
ice who took part in the parade, together with 
the names of the unions to which they belong: 
Edward Betts, S. A. Crandall, Brandon P. Dwy- 
er, Harry Leneau, C. A. McVeigh, D. F. Judd, 
all of No. 21; M. C. Huic, Galveston, Texas; 
W. J. Miles, Jackson, Tenn.; R. H. Brohammer, 
St. Louis; James C. Scruggs, Sherman, Texas; 
R. W. Meitzen, Hallettsville, Texas; E. N. 
Blodgett (pressman), Salem, Ore.; A. W. Hand 
(stereotyper), Tacoma, Wash. 

The committee in charge of our participation 
in the parade desires to express its thanks to 
the officers of the union and all others who were 
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of assistance in our making such a creditable 
display. To those members who donated the 
use of their machines they feel very grateful, 
for, through their kindness, the organization was 
spared the expense of hiring machines, 

Labor Day has come and gone, but No. 21’s 
patriotic display in the 1918 celebration will long 
be remembered, not only by those who took 
part, but by the thousands of spectators who 
lined the streets along the line of march. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the “Call Chapel, August 24, 1918: 

“Whereas, Mr. B, B. Page, for several years 
associate publishen and business manager of 
the ‘Call,’ has been called to another sphere of 
duty in San Francisco that we believe will be 
as successful to himself as well as to those with 
whom he has become associated; and 

“Whereas, Mr. Page, during the time he was 
associated with the management of the ‘Call,’ 
proved himself to be a gentleman of-inestimable 
worth and character, at all times doing his ut- 
most to make matters pleasant for those asso- 
ciated with him in the composing room in the 
performance of their duties by conferring with 
the various heads of departments looking to 
improvements in the daily routine necessary to 
the publication of a metropolitan newspaper and 
as representative of the ‘Call’ at various times 
has taken a decided stand to secure additional 
compensation for employees of our department; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the employees of the ‘Call’ 
composing room, in regular meeting assembled, 
convey to Mr. Page their heartfelt thanks for 
his efforts in their behalf in the past and trust 
that his present vocation will be as pleasant to 
him as that enjoyed while affiliated with the 
business management of the ‘Call.’” 

D. M. Dawson, who has beer foreman for the 
Gille Printing Company for the past seven years, 
has been using his spare time to good advan- 
tage by attending the Berkeley Divinity School 
and is now preaching in Central Baptist Church 
of this city. He preached a Labor Day sermon 
Sunday evening at 8, to which Labor men were 
invited. The church is at Eureka street between 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets. 

Here is the latest word from Sergeant Fred 
Bebergall “Here I am in Texas, down by the 
Rio Grande. I am attached to Base Hospital 
87 and have been made top sergeant of my 
company. I am sure glad to be in a company 
and like this place much better than Kansas. 
The change makes one feel like you are really 
part of the army. At Fort Riley we only had 
medical men. Here we have artillery, infantry 
and airships. It is wonderful. Am too busy to 
write to all my friends, but for the Present they 
may send mail to the following address: Base 
Hospital 87, Camp MacArthur, Waco, Texas.” 

A postal card from Benjamin Cohen, formerly 
of the Neal Publishing Company chapel, says: 
“The ship on which I sailed has arrived safely 
overseas. Organization, Battery A, 144th Field 
Artillery, A. E, F.” 
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BACK FROM THE EAST. 

The representatives of San Francisco iron 
trades unions who went to Philadelphia to attend 
a conference with the War Labor Board have 
returned to the city and will report to the Iron 
Trades Council and local unions at the next reg- 
ular meetings. They are: R. W. Burton, pres- 
ident of the Iron Trades Council; Frank Miller, 
secretary of the Iron Trades Council; M. J. Mc- 
Guire, business agent of the boilermakers’ un- 
ion; A. G. Atwood of the steamfitters; Pierre 
Flaherty of the machinists, and A. J. Mooney 
of the Maritime District Council of Carpenters. 


‘ 
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GERMANS USING MOONEY CASE. 
By Ed. Gammons. 

Telegrams from Rome, Italy, state that the 
Mooney case is exciting much interest there and 
that the replies of Tom Mooney and the Inter- 
national Workers’ Defense League to the tele- 
gram received from the American Socialist Mis- 
sion have been. given the widest possible pub- 
licity, not alone in Italy, but in all the allied 
countries where the Mooney case was being used 
by German propagandists. 

John Spargo, noted sociological writer and 
member of the Mission has been especially active 
in attempting to point out to the workers of the 
allied countries that the American Government 
is not persecuting Mooney. In a statement given 
out in Rome on last Saturday and cabled to this 
country, Spargo said: 

“President Wilson has done everything within 


his power to secure a new trial for Mooney. 


I don’t want to say to my Italian comrades that 
it is most disagreeable to me to exploit mé in 
their Germanophile propaganda. I enjoy the con- 
fidence of the American Government and the 
American people.” : 

The National. Labor Congress of the British 
Isles at their annual convention held in Derby, 
passed a resolution on September 3d asking Presi- 
dent Wilson to continue in his efforts to secure 
Mooney a new trial. 
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ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum bill for next week will contain 
scven new acts and only one holdover. “Where 
Things Happen,” one of the most ingenious 
playlets vaudeville has had to offer in many a 
day, will be produced by Emily Ann Wellman, 
who toured the Orpheum Circuit last season in 
“Young Mrs. Stanford.” “Where Things Hap- 
pen” js a development of the idea of suggest- 
ing scenes by a method of lighting rather than 
by actual scenic reproduction. The six scenes 
represent the war zone, No Man’s Land, out- 
side of a dressing station, the inside of a dress- 
ing station, home, and behind the lines. The 
story is concerned with two American soldiers 
who love the same girl “back home.” ‘Both are 
on patrol when one is wounded hy a sniper and 
his pal crawls with him across No Man’s Land 
to a first aid station. Both are decorated for 
valor and thereafter the story moves rapidly to 
a crashing climax. The Bison City Four, con- 
sisting of Vic Milo, Frank Girard, George 
Hughes and Ed Roscoe, is one of the best known 
singing quarettes in vaudeville. Do you know 
Columbia and Victor? Of course you do. Barto 
and Clark, though, are going to make you famil- 
iar with certain qualities you never dreamed Co- 
lumbia and Victor possessed. The scene is a 
talking-machine salesroom and Barto and Clark 
do the rest. Leonard Gautier’s “Animated Toy- 
shop” does not go in very much for dolls and 
soldiers, but confines itself to rocking horses 
and other toys of this sort, calculated to bring 
delight to the heart of any youngster. The 
Amoras Sisters, two attractive young women 
known as Those French Girls, are about as ver- 
satile as any players in vaudeville. They sing, 
dance, and are skilled exponents of physical 
culture. “A Fool, a Flirt and Her Father” is 
the container for the large assortment of diver- 
sities offered by Jummie Conlin and Myrtle 
Glass. Cervo, the famous piano accordeonist, 
will be heard in classical and popular selections, 
The latest series of the Official War Review 
pictures will be presented. The only holdover 
in this splendid bill will be Mlle. Dazie and her 
company. 
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Patronize those who patronize you is a good 
rule to follow. Those who advertise in the 
“Labor Clarion” patronize you. 
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THE CHARTER AMENDMENT, 
By Mrs. Jesse H. Steinhart. 

Thirty-eight thousand San Francisco voters 
have signed the school charter amendment pe- 
tition and the petition is now certain of a place 
on the local ballot in November. 

Mrs. Jesse H. Steinhart, secretary of the Pub- 
lic Education Society, which is sponsoring the 
amendment, presented it to the Board of Super- 
visors this week. The names on the petition 
are now being verified by Registrar of Voters 
Harry Zemansky. 

With the filing of the petition, members of 
the Public Education Society, which is a non- 
partisan organization, have begun an active cam- 
paign for its adoption in November. The amend- 
ment is receiving support from all classes in the 
city. 

The amendment provides two vital changes in 
the administration of the local public school 
system. Under its provisions the school super- 
intendent, who is now elected, will be appointed 
to office by an unpaid lay board of education of 
seven members. 

The adoption of the amendment will divorce 
San Francisco schools from politics. Under the 
present system the school superintendent is a 
politician first. Without any fault of his own, 
the school superintendent must necessarily sub- 
ordinate the duties of his office to the constant 
repairing and building up of his political fences. 

It will remove our schools from politics. 

It will centralize authority and remove the 
present conflict of authority existing between 
the school superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation. 

It will pave the way for a competent educa- 
tor to proceed with the thorough Americaniza- 
tion of the -schools—something that President 
Wilson has been pleading for. 

It will protect the right of every teacher in 
the department. It not only legalizes the life 
tenure of the teacher, but upholds all barriers 
thrown about the teachers, 

It gives the people of San Francisco an op- 
portunity to secure the best educator in the 
United States to administer to the needs of their 
children, 

There is little chance of real progress in the 
San Francisco schools as long as there is a 
divided and disputed authority between the gov- 
erning heads. 

There have been frequent deadlocks between 
the board of education and the school superin- 
tendent. While these conflicts have arisen and 
have often remained unsettled the children of 
San Francisco have been the sufferers. W _ be- 
lieve it is time to wipe out this condition and 
do a necessary bit of civic housecleaning. 

San Francisco is the only city in the United 
States that elects its superintendent of schools. 
Other cities have discarded our obsolete system 
years ago, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation P. P. Claxton, who supervised the exten- 
sive survey of our schools, on which this char- 
ter amendment is based, has written a letter to 
the Public Education Society in which he ex- 
presses the hope that San Francisco will adopt 
the amendntent when it is voted on in Novem- 
ber. Other noted educators throughout the 
country have also expressed themselves favor- 
ably on the amendment, which has been drafted 
at the insistence of thousands of parents who 
are not satisfied with conditions as they exist 
at this time. 

When we secure the appointment of a super- 
intendent of schools by a lay board of educa- 
tion we absolutely eliminate politics from our 
public schools. The lay board of education, ap- 
pointed by the mayor, as is the present board, 
is certain to be composed of upstanding people 
in this community. The schools are the busi- 
ness of all, and the city’s chief executive can 
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be depended. upon to appoint persons capable 
of giving a good administration. While the 
board of education is concerning itself with the 
administration, its appointee can concern him- 
self entirely with educating our children. 

The amendment is aimed at no individual or 
group. Its sole purpose is to remove the schools 
from politics and centralize authority so that 
some one is held responsible. 

ec EE STR 
FEATURES OF LABOR DAY. 

The Labor Day Parade of 1918 was the 
largest parade in the history of organized labor 
of San Francisco. It was three miles long, and 
more than 55,000 men and women took part in 
it. It was the first Labor Day parade in which 
not one of the unions imposed fines on mem- 
bers who failed to march. The Letter Carriers 
and Laundry Workers paraded for the first time, 
it being the first instance that their employers, 
the Post Office Department and the Laundry 
Owners’ Association, have recognized labor’s 
annual holiday. A great number of unions re- 
cently organized turned out in great numbers, 
such as draftsmen, ship laborers, ship clerks, 
warehouse and cereal workers. The boilermak- 
ers turned out with more than 7,000 members 
in line. Next came riggers and stevedores with 
4,000 members. Service flags in great number 
were carried in the parade, that of the Labor 
Council containing 6,286 stars, that of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union 5,800 stars. Many 
men in uniform of the army and navy marched 
in the ranks of their respective unions. No po- 
lice or military escort headed the parade. The 
slogans carried were all patriotic and reflected 
the 100 per cent Americanism of those who 
marched. The parade started promptly on time 
and there were no gaps or halts. The formation 
of ten abreast prevailed through the entire pa- 
rade and gave the parade an aspect of physical 
unity and force comparable with the spirit of 
which it was the expression. The parade typi- 
fied that organized labor of San Francisco is 
solidly behind the Government to win the war 
and that it is eager and ready to do its utmost 
to defeat kaiserism and to make the world safe 
for democracy. 


DEATHS. ; 3 
The following members of San Francisco: 
unions have died since last reports: Charles ve 
Forner of the teamsters, Joseph Bigger of the 
steamfitters, Martin Gordon of the bricklayers, 
James J. McGrady of the boilermakers, Anton 
E. Lidstrom of the carpenters. 
IE A 
GEORGE W. ROSS! DEAD. ; 
George W. Ross, of Electrical Workers 151, 
who enlisted in the United States Army a year 
ago last July and who went to France with the 
First United States Engineers, is reported dead 
“somewhere in France.” He was the only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. Charles Ross of 2134 Mar- 
ket street. : 
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FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 16th St., above Mission San Francisco 


“A treat that can’t be beat” 


OLD GILT EDGE 
WHISKEY 


Bourbon 


LWAUKEE BREWERY 


oF, San FRANCISQO 


Trade Mark 


JUST TURN THE TAP--THAT’S ALL 


It's good to get up in the morning, turn the faucet in the lavatory, 


and find the water running hot. 
your day has a flying start. 


Your morning toilet is at once a pleasure and 
No waiting—no work—no dirt. 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER A BOON TO THE HOUSEHOLD 


Merely turning a tap lights the burners of the Automatic Heater, and 
you have running hot water instantly, enough for a hand wash or a bath— 
just as you wish. Another twist of the handle stops the water and turns off 


the gas. 


Your expense ceases immediately. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND EFFICIENT OF ALL 
HOUSEHOLD COMFORTS. 


Consult your dealer. 
tion. 


Or, if you prefer, call on us for further informa- 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 


445 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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STEEL INDUSTRY WILL BE ORGANIZED. 

Under instructions of the last Convention. of 
the A. F. of L., President Gompers called a con- 
ference of representatives of iron and steel trade 
unions to arrange for a nation-wide organizing 
campaign against the steel trust. 

The following international unions were repre- 
sented at this conference: Blacksmiths, boiler 
makers, electrical workers, machinists, molders, 
quarrymen, seamen, stationary firemen, steam en- 
gineers, structural iron workers, railway carmen, 
plumbers and steamfitters, steam shovel and 
dredgemen; mine, mill and smeltermen, and iron, 
steel and tin workers. Representatives of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and Building 
Trades Council were also present. ‘ 

A. national committee was formed and Pres- 
ident Gompers was selected chatrman and W. 
Z. Foster, representing the railway carmen, sec- 
retary-treasurer. This committee will consist of 
one member of the co-operating internationals 
and will have complete charge of the campaign. 

The committee has invited other internationals 
to join in this movement. Officers will be estab- 
lished and local organizing committees will be 
set up in Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Bethle- 
hem, Youngstown, Buffalo, Alabama and Minne- 
sota, and, as the campaign progresses, in other 
strongholds of the steel interests. 


ON SATURDAY 
STORE OPEN 


From 5 to 9 P. M. 


Closed during rest of day for religious 
observance. 


We have signed an AGREEMENT with 
Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union, Local No. 410,: 
to Close our Store on Saturday Nights 
at 9 P. M. instead of 10 P. M., in order 
to give our clerks shorter hours. 


It is up to You Union Men to help the Union Clerks and Buy Before 
9 O’Clock on Saturday Night. 


mreoa 
Repair- 


VALLEJO LABOR ERECTS BUILDING. 

Vallejo labor organizations, which contributed 
both labor and material, have constructed a big 
one-story frame building to’ be turned over to 
the Red Cross. .The building represents an in- 
vestment of $10,000. 

ee 
WHY FISH COST IS HIGH. 

Over a score of men prominent in the fish in- 
dustry and banking circles have been indicted by 
the Suffolk county, Mass., grand jury on charges 
of conspiracy and of attempting to create a 
monopoly in the fish business. These men fig- 
ured in the formation and operation of the Bay 
State Fishing Company, an $8,000,000 corporation. 

It is shown that the property of the old Bay 
State Fishing Company was acquired for $50,000 
by a promoter, who then organized an $8,000,000 
corporation out of the same property. For his 
services the promoter received $3,000,000 worth 
of stock of the new company, whose profits last 
year were $1,007,000. After dividends were paid 
there remained $950,000 on the promoter’s $3,000,- 
000 worth of common stock. . 

Later the promoter organized the Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Company with a capital of $12,- 
000,000 to operate south of the New England 
coast. 

pA i 

8-HOUR DAY FOR SHOE WORKERS. 

An eight-hour day, from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m, 
with one hour for lunch, has been announced 
in a resolution passed by the International Shoe 
Repair Workers’ Union of San Francisco, ef- 
fective September 3rd. 

pe la ss” ae 
HELD AS EMBEZZLER. 

John G, Enright, an officer connected with the 
Boilermakers’ Union, was taken into custody 
last week on two charges of embezzlement 
sworn to before Police Judge Fitzpatrick by 
Joseph Reed, representative of the International 
union. According to the story Reed told the 
court, Enright is said to have embezzled $2000 
in funds of the union. The warrants, however, 
each charge him with the embezzlement of $50. 
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The Greatest Shoe House in the West" 
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STRIKE OF LONDON POLICEMEN. 

The strike of the London policemen, com- 
posed of more than 22,000 men in the metropol- 
itan district and the “city,” has been settled. 
Agreement between the government and the 
strikers was reached at a conference at which 
the demands of the policemen were met by the 
government. 
wage of 43 shillings ($10.32) weekly and a maxi- 
mum wage of 53 shillings ($12.72), plus a war 
bonus of 2 shillings ($2.88) and also an allow- 


ance of 10 shillings for children of school age | 


and 2 shillings 6 pence for other children. After 
twenty-six years of service the policemen will 
be entitled to retire on a pension of 35 shillings 
($8.40). 
ee te ee 
$1 AN HOUR OVERTIME. 

One dollar an hour overtime is a feature of 
the new wage demands of the Marine, Diesel 
and Gasoline Operating Engineers’ Association 
which are to be considered by boathouse man- 
agers and gasoline engine operators in the bay 
district within the next ten days. The demands 
are contained in a circular sent to employers 
along the waterfront. Men operating boats up 
to and including 65 horsepower have been re- 
ceiving $105 a month. They ask a $20 a month 
increase. Operators of engines of more than 
65 horsepower want increases to $150 a month. 

peak US eS 
TELEPHONE OPERATORS. 

The Telephone Operators’ Union No. 54-A, 
chartered by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, has affiliated with the San 
Francisco Labor Council. Miss Adele Matchette 
and Miss E. Schultze have taken their seats in 
the Council as delegates representing the union. 
An increase in wages from $1.50 to $2.25 for new 
beginners and from $2 to $4 per day for the 
experienced will be demanded by local telephone 
operators from the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. The demands will be present- 
ed on October Ist and will become effective on 
January 1, 1919. 


The police will receive a minimum | 


eet ee 
UNION SHIPYARDS LEAD. 

Pacific Coast steel shipyards have repeated 
their initial record in May, and again lead stcel 
shipyards of the country in the pennant con- 
test for June, according te the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of the U. S. Shipping Board. 

The blue pennant has been awarded to the 
Skinner & Eddy Corporation, Seattle; the red 
pennant to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion (formerly Union Tron Works), San Fran- 
cisco, and the white pennant to the Columbia 


| River Shipbuilding Company, Portland. 


These concerns are thoroughly unionized. At 


| a wage hearing recently, the management of the 


Skinner & Eddy plant announced that union 
workers produced results, On July 27th this ton- 
cern launched an 8800-ton vessel in 49 working 


| days after the keel was laid. The Government 


reports that “it was the Skinner & Eddy Cor- 
poration that built the first vessel in record time, 
which, on its first trip abroad, was pronounced 
perfect by English shipbuilders. 

“This has gone far,” says these government 
Officials, “to silence criticism directed at fast 
work in building ships.” 

ge 

The union label is the acme of good will and 
confidence, and its influence is unlimited. It is 
bound up with consistent, persistent, and aggres- 
sive movements, yet its mission is a federation of 
humanity. 
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UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 
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1126 Market 
605 Kearny 
Factory, 1114 Mission 


26 Third 


